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ABSTRACT 

In order to assess the effectiveness of the Career 
Education Incentive Act (CEIA) of 1977, data were collected from a 
review of eight states' fiscal 1980 and 1981- annual reports as well 
as from a study conducted by the American Institutes for Research. 
According to these data, CEIA monies have indeed been allotted and 
matched as prescribed by the act. Furthermore, the Division of Career 
Education, U.S. Department of Education has assumed a national 
leadership role in .career education as well as an administrative one. 
The CEIA has also strengthened the role of state leadership in career 
education. In distributing local education agency (LEA) grants, some 
states have opted for intensity by concentrating resources in a small 
number or LEAs , while others have favored breadth by awarding large 
numbers of small grants. The CfilA has created widespread awareness of 
and involvement in career education not only within the elementary 
and secondary education community, but also among the 
busijiess/labor/industry community. Finally, all the data reviewed 
indicated that the CEIA has 'strengthened states' capacities to 
promote career education on an ongoing basis. (Appended to the report 
are (1) a list of career education funds disbursed to each state in 
fiscal years 1979 through 1982 and (2) the text of the C3Teer 
Education Incentive Act. (MN) 
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REPORT TO CONGRESS 
on the 

CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT 
CP.I,. 95-207-) 

Executive Summary 



The Career Education Incentive Act (CEIA, P.L. 95-207) was 
enacted in 1977 to offer incentive grants to State and local 
education agencies (SEAs and LEAs) to develop and strengthen 
elementary a/id secondary career education programs* The purpose 
was to advance career education from its research and development 
please, supported under P.L. 93-380, into national implementation. 

The Act was designed as catalytic sunset legislation pro- 
viding for \decreasing levels of ^federal support from fiscal year 
1979 thr^gnl983, increasing State matching over the five year 
period, and substantial State discretion in allocating funds 'in 
accordance with States 1 own objectives as sftfe forth in their 
State plans for career education. 



A 'total of $54". 6 million have been^appropriated to the CEIA / 

% ' L 

program. If distributed r ev^nly^among the nation's elementary ans 
secondary schools,, this would be equivalent to 3.4 cents per pupil 
in FY 1979, 26 cents" in FY 1980, 18 cents in FY and 17 cents 

in FY 1982. ./ 

Fortv-seven States, fiW insular areas, the' District of 
Cblumbia, and Puerto Rico have elected to participate in the 
State allotment program. 
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A rteview of eight States 1 FY 1980 and FY 1981 annuajb reports 
supplemented by a study conducted by the American Institutes for 
Research in 1980-81 forms the\£a^is of the following conclusions: 



CEIA monies have been allotted and matched as prescribed by the 

Act • ' / 

- 6.5 percent of the annual appropriation has been reserved 
at the federal level for model programs ,< information 
dissemination,- and evaluation* The remaining 93*5 percent 
has been allotted to States and insular areas* 

- The portion of State allotments passed on to LEAs haf been 
more than the required 80 percent in FY 1979 and 85 percent 
thereafter* One estimate of the LEA pass-through is 84 
percent; *~ the oth^r is over 90 percent. Both of these 
estimates deal primarily with FY 1979 funds. 

- The States have spent more on leadership .than on 
administration. 

- State matching requirements £ave been met. As early as 
19 8d the average local match, was estimated at 122 percent 
and the State 'match at an additional 124 percent. Local 
contributions were so large that even a total withdrawal of 
State funds would not jeapordize Spates 1 ability .to comply 
with the 100 perqent matching requirements that went into 
effect in FY 1981 for State administration and in FY 1982 
for State leadership and LEA grants. ? 



The Division of Career Education has assumed a national 

leadership role in career education as well as an administra- 

tive one, in accordance with the Congressional intent . * 

- The Divisions major emphases have been (1) /to promote 

collabpration with the busines?/labor/ industry community and 
with civic arid community organizations and (2) to encourage 
adoptions of and additions to the 28 career education 
programs already approved by the Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel. 

-.The Division of Career Education has maintained extensive 
>( ^communications with the career education community and 
collaborating organizations through careep education mono- 
graphs/ speeches , memoranda f conferences/ and technical 
assistance services. 
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The Career Education Incentive Act has strengthened the SEA 
role of State leadership in career education . 

- CEIA funds have supported a variety of St^te efforts in 
training, collaboration , evaluation, and materials 
development and distribution. • 

• The promotion of educational equity in career education 
programming has been a strength in State leadership. 

„ it 

- Incorporating career education into teacher training 
institutions 1 ongoing preservice curricula is an area ( 
where relatively little success has been achieved and 
is sorely needed. 



In distributing LEA grants, -some States have opted for 
intensity by concentrating resources in a small number of 
LEAs while others have favored breadth by awarding large 
numbers of small grants , 

- The number of LEAs served by the LEA portion of State, 
allotments has varied from 2 percent to 100 percent. 

- Some States have used the LEA portion to fund intermediate 
education agencies to provide training, technical assistance, 
and other support services to large numbers of LEAs. Other 
States have encouraged LEAs to form consortia, where CEIA 
resources $re pooled and efforts are coordinated, but the 
governance of the CEIA grant is clearly in the hands ,of 
participating LEAs, in other States LEA grants have been 
made to single school districts. States have also combined 
these three types of grants in various ways, 

- One philosophy concerning the size of LEA grants is to keep 
them small (usually in the $5,000 range) to prevent depend- 
ency on^outside funding. Another is to make them large 
enough '(usually $30,000 or more) to assure an impact. Which 
approach is more effective in promoting innovation on a 
Statewide basis has not been determined. 

- All of the States reviewed promote a comprehensive approach 
to career education programming and most of them have funded 
all of the 13 LEA activities authorized by the Act. However, 
CEIA funds rarely support all 13 activities in a given LEA. 




Th. CSIA has created a widespread awarenesa of and involvement 
meat in career education within the elementary and secondary 
education community , * 

- In most States 'the majority of LEAs have been reached 
through a combination of State leadership activities 

and LEA grants, in some States all LEAs have been served. 

- All of the eight States estimate that a majority of schools 
h$ve made significant' progress toward comprehensive ^career 
education programming; in some States the estimate is over 
90 percent. \ > 

- State Career Education Coordinators report that the CEIA 
program is one case where "seed grants*' have clearly 
worked, with local efforts extending far beyond the 
levels and duration of grant awards. 



The CEIA has created widespread awareness of and involvement in 
career education among the business/labor/industry community and 
civic and community organizations . 

- Sixteen organizations <have formulated national action plans 
for career education as a result of .the Division of Career 
Educations leadership efforts. Fofcty-five States have in 
turn made plans to coordinate with these organizations. 

- Eight States reported collaborative efforts with a total of 
86 different agencies and. organizations. ' * 



The CEIA has strengthened States* capacities to promote career 
education on an ongoing basis . 

- In many States career education has been brought to 
the attention of the public in general and policymakers 

in particular through mechanisms such as legislative study 
committees, statewide assessment programs, and demonstra- 
tions of support f ront <3overnors and other senior officials. 

- Career education has been established as State- educational 
policy in some States through legislative actions and the 
inclusion of career education in State goals for education, 

✓ accreditation standards, school improvement initiatives, and 
State-approved curricula and t6xts* • 
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- Working with other State agencies and developing padres of 
career education experts are among the other methods employed 
by SEAs to expand career educations advocacy base and to 
integrate career education throughout the education system 
and into employment , training, and human services programs . 

In apite of its relatively small size and short duration, it 
appears that -the Career Education Incentive Act has achieved its 
purpose of advancing the career education movement from the 
t researqh and development stage well into nationwide implementa- 
tion • Furthermore, the integration of career education into 
States' policies and programs gives reason to believe that the 
impact will ^ndure* 

The CEIA program's success in promoting career education at 
the local, State, and national levels demonstrates the feasi-' 
bility of combining federal leadership and support for innovation 
. with recognition that education is ultimately a State and local 
responsibility. Particular features of the Act which seem to tia^e 
contributed to its impact include* wide discretion in SEAs 1 and 
LEAs 1 use of ftmds, minimum reporting requirements, declining 
federal support combined with increasing matching requirements, 
and provision for leadership at both the State and national 
levels* t 
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* INTRODUCTION 



On December 13, 1977, Congress enacted the Career Education 
Incentive Act (CEIA, P.L. 95-207). The purpose was to assist in 
developing and strengthening career education programs by 
authorizing incentive grants to State and local education ^ 
agencies (SEAs -and LEAs) . Career education has since been 
consolidated with 27 other federal programs of elementary and 
secondary education under Chapter 2 of the Education Consoli- 
dation Improvement Act (Section 551, Subtitle D of P.L. 97-35, 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act) . Categorical funding of most of 
the 28 consolidated programs has been discontinued. However, the 
Congress extended P.L. 95-207 through fiscal year 1982. Pursuant 
to the Tydings Amendment, CEIA allotments will continue to be 
available to the States through September 30, 1983. 

Following is a report of activities and accomplishments 
resulting from the Career Education Incentive Act. Chapter 1 
provides an overview of the Act's key provisions and funding, the 
history of career education, and the dlitaTbase for this report. 
Chapter 2 addresses administration and leadership on the federal 
level. Chapter 3 outlines the current status of career education 
,in eight States, the uses they made of CEIA allotments, and the 
accomplishments they attribute to the program. Chapter 4 
describes the states' objectives and activities with respect to 




various sections of the Act* Chapter 5 lists strategies employed 
by the States to achieve lasting statewide impact of their 
efforts in career education. Major findings and final con- 
clusions are presented in Chapter 6* 



Exhibit 1 
The Career Education Concept 



Def inition 

The totality of experiences, which are designed to be free of 
bias and stereotyping • * • through which, one 'learns about, and 
prepares to engage in, work as part of his or hexf way of living, 
and through which he or she relates work values to other life 
roles and choices (such as family life) . 

P.L. 95-207 Sec. 15(1) (A) 



Goals for Educational Reform 

(1) To change the education system through inserting a "careers" 
emphasis throughout the currriculum, K-12 and beyond. 

(2) To increase community/education system linkages in ways that 
make career educations community effort rather than an 

* effort of the educaticH system alone. 

(3) To .provide persons with. the eraployability/adaptability/ 
promotability skills required ,to change with change in 

, the occupational society: 

- Basic academic:i*kills v 

- Good work habits * 

- Personally meaningful work values 

- Understanding and appreciation of the private enterprise' 
system . ' / 

- Self-understanding of career interests and aptitudes 

- Understanding of educational/occupational opportunities 

- Career decision-making' skills 

- Job seeking/finding/getting/holding skills 

- Skills in making productive use of leisure time 

- Skills in overcoming bias and stereotyping 

- Skills in humanizing the workplace for oneself 

Hoyt, 1980 
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BACKGROUND 
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Summary of P,L» 95-207 



In enacting the Career Education Incentive Act the Con- • 
gress declared that;, 

(1) a major purpose of education is to prepare every 
individual loi a career suitable to that individuals 
preferences, < 

(2) career education should be an integral part of the 
Nation's educational process which serves as preparation 
for work, 

(3) career education holds promise of improving the 
quality of education and opening career opportunities fpr 
all students by relating education to their life aspira- 
tions, and 

(4) educational agencies and institutions (including agen- 
higher education, adult education, employment training and 
retraining, and vocational education) should make every 
effort to fulfill that purpose. (P.L. 95-207, Sec, 2) 

It was a fundamental premise of the *Act that funding and 

direction of career education is ultimately a State and local 

responsibility. However, "there is a proper federal role for 

providing the initial funding for these activities, for 

coordinating the development of State and local planning r and 

for evaluating and disseminating the results obtained" (Senate 

Committee on Human Resources, Report on Career Education 

Incentive Act [S.1328], 1977, p. 13), • - . 

•• •. , 
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P.L. 95-207. was\ therefore enacted 'as catalytic sunset 
legislation providing for: 

. '. ' cr~ 

o Decreasing levels of federal support from FY 1980 
through FY 1983 (after- an increase in authorization 
from FY 1979 to FY 1980) , with federal funding - . 
terminating at the end of the five-year period. 

o increasing State matching over the five-year period. 

o Substantial^State discretion and modest reporting / 
requirements. States' ■participation in the CSIA program 
is optional. In formulating their State plans, States 
are free to select from a large but finite list of 
acceptable activities. Annual reports consist primarily 
of an accounting of expenditures and progress toward the 
objectives set forth in State plans. In contrast to some 
federal education programs, the Career Education Incentive 
Act does not require States to report numbers of students 
served, numbers of schools or teachers, participating, 
or standardized measures of program impact (such as 
achievement test results) . 

o A federa> role of leadership and administration , limited 
by a £.5 percent ceiling on the portion of tne. annual 
appropriation the Commissioner could reserve^/ 



The Division of Career Education, (then the Off ice , of Carter 
Education) was designated as the administering agency within the 
U.S. Department of Education (then the Office of Education). The 
Division's responsibilities include 'not only reviewing State' 
plans, applications, and annual reports, but also providing 
technical assistance and orchestrating national leadership- to 
promote further career education implementation. 

O'ther activities of national scope authorized by the Act are 
making direct grants to model programs, disseminating career 
information and information about career education, conducting 
national evaluations, convening the National Advisory Council on 
Career Education, -and arranging for postsecondary educational 

J ■■ ■■ 




demonstration projects. (The postsecondary program was .never 

funded.) 

The remainder of the annual appropriation (93.5 percent) is 
distributed to the States and insular areas in proportion to their 
populations aged five to eighteen (except that a minimum of 
$125/000 was placed on each State f s allotment). State education 
agencies (SEAs) are permitted to use khe funds to employ 

personnel, to review and revise the State* plain, and to perform 

« 

State leadership functions, either directly or through grants and 
contracts. Authorized leadership activities include inservice' 
training; materials collectio^fc dissemination, and evaluation; 
Statewide needs assessments and" evaluations , and; collaboration 
with representatives of business, industry, labor, government, and 
other organizations who might contribute- to or hold an interest 
in making career education a total community effort. 

At least 35 percent of each State 1 s allotment (30 percent in 
FY 1979) is to be granted to local education agencies (LSAs) 
making applications to the SEA. States were left considerable 
flexibility in estaJDlish^ng priorities and criteria, for LEA 
grants. Similarly, \he list of activities specified in P.L. 95-207 
as fundable through local incentive grants encompasses virtually 
every reasonable cost of-t/nder taking a major curric&lar 
innovation. 

■* i . ' * 

r 

i 



Career Education Prior to P.L. 95-207 

While historical antecedents to career ^education extend .back 
many years, the formal movement is generally considered to have 
begun in 1971. 

t A public call for educational reform spawned its inception* 
Serious concern abotat the nation 1 s educational system w\s being 
voiced by a variety of groups, including parents, students, an# 
the busineSs/labor/industry community; many of the criticisms 
centered around the failure of education ,to relate to^th^/world of 
work and to prepare citizens to assajae a productive role in 

society. „ t% 

• * 

Much of the early piloting anji demonstration of career 
education was supported by the federal government through Parts C 
and D of the Vocational Education Act and the National Institute 
of Education. Section 406 of the 1974 Special Projects Act (P.L. 
93-380) was the first specific career education legislation 
enacted by the Congress. Its major provisions were to: 

(1) Establish an Office of Career Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

(2) Establish a National Advisory Council for Career 
, Education. 

(3) Call for a national assessment of* the current status 
of career education. 

(4) Authorize grants to develop and demonstrate effective 
methods and techniques of career education. 

(5) Authorize grants to SEAs to develop state plans for 
career education. x 
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The io^al appropriation for. the four years of v.ii^SZ-ZSQ' 
beginning in FY 19LJ5 and ending in FY 1978 was $40.4 million. 

The national survey conducted in accordance with the Act 
uring school year 1974-75 revealed that interest in and 
committment to career education extended well beyond the 

i 

participants in -specially-funded research and demonstration 

projects. Sixty percent (about 9,000) of the nation 1 s school 

districts were estimated to have begun career education 

implementation efforts. Two-thirds of the states had formally 

endorsed career education as an educational policy and over half 

had appointed (and were supporting from statue funds) full-time 

4 

state coordinators of career education (McLaughlin, 1976) . 




Initially, the formulation of a specific federal del 
of career education was avoided in favor of leaving local 
educators wide discretion in evolving their own responses to the 
call for educational reform. By 1975 there was reasonable 
national consensus concerning a set of assumptions and objectives 
that represented a rough operational definition of career 
education (U.S. Office of Education, 1975). 

f*" - - 

o There was substantial evidence that the learner outcome 
goals of career education were achievable - and had Seen 
achieved - in a wide range of elementary and secondary 
settings. 

(Exhibit 1 lists the learner outcome goals ^Reviews 
and syntheses of large numbers of evaluations include: 
Tuctanan and Carducci, 1974? National Advisory Council for 
, , Career Education, 1976; Enderlein, 1976; Datta, Arterbury, 
Rapley, Spieth, Ruff, and High, 1976; Bhaerman, 1977; 
Herr, 1977; Bonnet, 1977) 
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.o The career education -movement enjoyed widespread 

nationwide support among educators/ students/ parents , 
state legislators, and the business community. 

(Hoyt, 1975, 1976; Development Associates, 1975; Herr, 
1975, 1977; McLaughlin, 1976; High, 1976; National - 
Advisory Council for Career Education, 1976) 

o Sufficient knowledge, mater ials f and expert ise had been 
developed to support an efficient national diffusion or 
the career . education concept. 

o' Many states and s*chool districts lacked the resources 
for teacher training, materials acquisition, and other 
'costs of implementing' career education, and many others 
had been able 'to implement career education only 
partially, such as in a few schools or in a few grade 
* . levels. 

These factors led to the abetment of the Career Education 
Incentive Act (P.L. 95-207). TheNia^in thrust was to enable the 
implementation of the state plans developed under P.L. 93-380, 
thereby moving career education beyond its research and 
development stage into its national implementation stage. 

t 
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F unding of P>L. 95-207 

— : x 

Every year, appropriations have been smaller and allotted to * 
the States later than expected. 

Authorizations and appropriations for carrying out the 

elementary and secondary portion of the Act have been as follows: 

Year \ Authorized - Appropriated 

FY 1979 $ 50 million $20.0 million 

FY 1980 $100 million $15.0 million 

FY 1981 $100 million ' , $10.0 million 

FY 1982 $ 50 million $ 9.6 million 

The total elementary and secondary appropriation for the four 
years is $54.6 million, or 18.2 percent of the $300 million 
authorized for this period. No funds were ever appropriated for 
the postsecondary^demonstration portion of the Act . (Sec. 11), 
which was authorized at a level of $15 million per year." ' . 

Due to delays in the appropriation process followed by a 
Presidential recision, FY 1979 funds were not released to the 
Division of Career Education until May, 1979. It took an 
additional two months to allocate funds to the States, which 
meant that most grants from States to LEAs were made after the 
1979-80 school year was well underway. This dimished the impact 
of the first year's funding and postponed the Act's potential ' for 
full impact at the local level until the 1980-81 school year., It 
also meant a two-year lag between the completion of State plans 
developed under P.L. 93-380 and support for their implementation 
under P.L. 95-207. 

• f 

. Similar patterns of delays in appropriations followed by 
recisions were repeated in the following years. The earliest 
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release of funds to the States was in FY 1982, when the process 
took place in May. 

The Tydings Amendment (Section 412(b) of the General 
Education Provisions Act) allows the use of one year's appro- 
priation through the end of the following fiscal year. Although 
funding delays have impeded planning and disrupted program '* 
continuity, they have not forced hasty expenditures. 

Exhibit 2 shows each year's total appropriation (including 

the 6.5 percent reserved at the federal level) and the time 

* * 

period during which the State allotments have been available to 
the States. 

Exhibit 2 
Funding of P.L.. 95-207 



Calendar Year 



78 



79" 



80 



81 



82 



83 
83 



Fiscal Year/ 
Quarter 



78 



12 3 4 



79 



12 3 4 



80 



12 3 4 



81 



12 3 4 



82 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



P.L. '95-207 enacted 

P.E. 93-380 expires 

FY 79 funds ($20.0 mil) 
available to States 
FY 79 reports due 

FY 80 funds ($15.0 mil) 
available to States 
FY 80 reports due 

FY 81 funds ($10.0 mil) 
available to States 
FY 81 reports due 

FY 82 funds ($9.6 mil) 
available to 'States . 



>>>>>>> 



>>>»» 



>>>>>>> 



> Carryover allowed by the Tydings Amendment 
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State Participation in p.L. 95-207 



L 



\ 



Forty-seven States, the District of polurabia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico have elected to participate in the ^ 
CZIA program. Two additional States (Nevada and South Dakota) 
applied for and received FY 1979 allotments, but withdrew later 
in the year. New Mexico .has never chosen to* participate, 

( State allotments have been distributed in proportion to the 
States 1 populations aged five to eighteen (except that the mini- 
mum is ?125,000 per year), a? specified in the Act. The amounts 
are listed in Appendix A. 

The same basis has been used for awarding grants to insular 
areas from the one percent of the annual appropriation reserved 
for this purpose. Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, American Samoa, and the- Northern Mariana 
Islands have all participated each year, with the exception of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in PY 1980. 
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Basis for this Report 

This report was prepared pursuant to Section 14(c) of P.L. 
95-207, which states: 

The Commissioner shall conduct a comprehensive review of a 

• random sample of the State programs funded under this Act and 
shall submit a report on such review to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Human Resources of the Senate by no later than 
September 30, 1982. 

The sample of States . The Division of Career Education 
consulted with the National Center for Educational Statistics in 
selecting a sample of eight States in such a way that each repre- 
sents approximately the same number of children aged five to 
eighteen (and thus approximately the same combined State allot- 
ment under P.L. 95-207). The States were placed in descending 
order of size and grouped into eight strata so that the tot^l 
allotment in each stratum was approximately equivalent. One State 
was then selected to represent each stratum. California is one of' 
only two States in^the first stratum(the other is New ¥ork) , but 
Idaho serves as the representative of fourteen low population 
States. The eight States are: 

California " Virginia 

Texas Connecticut 
Pennsylvania Arizona 

, Florida * - Idano , ^ 

The annual reports . These States' annual reports for 
fiscal years 1980 and 1981 serve as the principle data base for 
this report. Because 'funds were received late in each fiscal year, 
activities were generally carried out in subsequent fiscal years 

/ 

( 

<. 

■ ' ■ ir ... ■ 

t, 2. ... 



and any given year's annual reports deal primarily with activi- 
ties funded with the prior year's allotments* (This lag is 
clarified by Exhibit 2, page 110 4 The FY 1980 ^and 1981 reports 
reviewed here deal mainly with FY 1979 and PY 1980 funds; 
approximately $30^ million had been expended under P.L. 95-207 at f 
the conclusion of FY 1981* . 

The annual reports submitted by the States contain a great 
deal of information regarding the uses made of theJCEIA funds* 
However^ wide variations among the States^in both the types and 
specificity of the information provided make it difficult to 
aggregate/ compare/ or generalize from the data reported by 
various States* This problem is greatest at the intermediate and 
local levels/ where variations iri the form and content of States' 
reports of activities and accomplishment^ are especially 
incomparable* ^ 

Many of the problems inherent in States 1 annual reports as a 
data base for a report of national scope stem from the fact that 
the reports are organized/ for the most part/ around the States* 
objectives set forth in their State plans* It was the intent of 
.the Congress that State plans be unique/ and so they are - not 
only because States 1 circumstances and priorities differ/ but 
also because of the timing of their development. State planning^ 
supported under P.L. 93-380 began two years before P.L. 95-207 
was enacted and nearly four years before the first funds became 
available. Thus/ the States 1 objectives were formulated without 
the guidance of the CEIA's conceptual framework/ resulting in 
less correspondence between States 1 objectives and specific 
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provisions of the Act than one might otherwise expect. (However, 
compatability between objectives and allowable costs under the 
Act has been achieved through reviews by the Division of Career 
Education and a 1979 contract with the American Institutes for 
Research whereby technical assistance was provided to the States 
in refining $helr State plans.) 

Furthermore, State plans were originally developed in the 
absence of any sort of estimate of the federal funding which would 
support their implementation. This largely precluded defini- 
tively quantative' objectives; objectives in the form of "to train ' 
teachers in career education methods" are fair more prevalent^ than 
ones like "to provide at least 10 hours of training to at least 
40 percent of the State's teachers by 1981". Similarly, reports 

- , * 

of the extent to which the 'objectives have been achieved tend to 

follow the- first form more than the second. 

X 

What this all means is that the eight States' . annual reports 
are useful for understanding the range of uses made of P.L. 
95-207 funds and the types of accomplishments resulting from 
those activities, but only limited inferences can be made. on a 
nationwide basis concerning the extent to which the States 
engaged in various efforts, achieved various results, or 
increased their' implementation of. career education as a result of 
the Career Education Incentive Act program. 

Other sources . Several supplementary sources of data were 
available for use in this report. The most important is a report 
of findings from a rapid feedback evaluation of the" Career 
Education Incentive Act program concluded by the American 

IS 



ERIC 



Institutes for Research (AIR) in June 1981. This study entailed 
analyses of the FY 1980 annual reports of 25 States and one. 
insular area as well as visits to 9 SEAs, 7 IEAs, and 24 LEAs. 
One of the nine States also appears in tl|e present sample 
(Pennsylvania). The Division of Career Education's annual reports 
of activities supported under P.L. 95-207, telephone interviews 
with the State coordinators of the eight States listed above, and 
data supplied by the Division of Career Education concerning its 
own activities are the other major data sources upon which this 
report is based. 
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Ch. 2 


/ 




FEDERAL 


ADMINISTRATION 






AND 


LEADERSHIP 

/ 





The Career Education Incentive Act charges th$ Division of 
Career Education with administering the State allotment and 
discretionary programs authorized by the Act, providing technical 
assistance to the States, and assuming national leadership for 



career education. The ir^tended federal rdle envisioned in the Act 
was clearly qne of support and facilitation,* rather than regula- 
tion. The CEIA identified two major functions for the Division 
of Career Education: administration of the program, including 
the provision of technical assistance to participants, and 
national leadership. i 

Exhib.it 3. shows funds obligated each year under each section 
of the Afct. 



Administration 1 

The administration of the Career Education Incentive Act 
program includes allocating funds. to the States and insular areas, 
reviewing State plans, evaluating annual reports, providing 
detailed recommendations to States concerning their annual 
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Exhibit 3 



' P.L. 95-207 
Appropriations and Allocations 





FY 1979 


FY 1980 


FY 1981 


FY 1982 


Appropriation 


$20,000,000 


$15,000,000 


$10,000,000 


$ 9,600,000 


State allotments 
Sec. 5(a) (1) 


18,500,000 


13,875,000 


9,250,000 


8,880 ,'000 


Insular areas 
Sec. 5(a) (2) (D) 


200,000 


150,000 


100,000 


96,000 


Model programs 
Sec. 5(a) (2) (A) 


*1, 000, 000 


750,000 


500*000 


480,000 


CE information 
Sec. 5(a) (2) (B) , 


200,000 


150,000 


100,000 


96,000., 


Evaluation 
Sec. 5(a) (2) (C) 


100,000 


> 

75,000 


50,000 


48,000 



* $500,000 reprogrammed 



reports, and providing technical assistance through conferences 
and other means aimed at helping States .better meet the 
requirements of the Act. feedback provided by the Division of 
z Career Education on stat$ plans and^annual reports has resulted 
in refinements of all of the State^ 1 plans, mostly to comply with 
Section 7 of the Act, which calls for measurable objectives and 
specifications of policies and procedures. 
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Rational Leadership 

The Division of Career Education has performed its national 
leadership function^ by makiftg .Speeches, issuing informational 
memoranda to the career education community, and publishing 
monographs on career education, ^s well as through discretionary , 
gAnts and contracts, . A 

Fifty-seven monographs on career education have been printed 
and disseminated by the Division of Career Education. Topics 
include s umma ries of career education evaluation findings, career 
education and adult education, independent business, labor, staff 

development, and reducing sex-role stereotyping. Some of t^eSe^ ^ 

€> 

monograph^ have been translated into Spanish; all have 'been 
placed in the ERIC system and are also available from the 
>vernment Prating Office. 

Exhibit 4 s umma rizes the discretionary programs carried out. 
pursuant to sections 10, 12, and 5(2) (C) of the Act^ They 
represent two major emphases of the, Division of Career Education. 

Collaboration . The first emphasis is the promotion of 
collaborative relationships with community organizations. Under 
contract, the Division of Career Education .has conducted 
approximately 65 small group consensus conferences during the 
period of this legislation, each aimed at involving various * 
specific, portions of the populatipn in refining and implementing 

the career education concept.-. 

• — * 

Approximately two-thirds of. these were conducted with a 
combination of representatives from national community 
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Exhibit 4 

Discretionary Grants and Contracts 
P.L. 95-207 . 

FY 1979 



Recipient: InterAmerica Research Associates 

Amount: $496,368' 
Authority: t Section 10 

Conducted a serires ok-1aini-confe^ences, four regional 
conferences, and a national conference on the relationships of 
community-based organizations to career education. 

Recipient: National Occupational Information Coordinating 

) Committee c (tfblCC)- 
Amount: $83,000 
Authority: Section 12(a) 

Printed 6200 copies of NOICC-Related Activities: A Review of 
federal -Programs for distribution to the career education 
community* 



Recipient: Capla Associates, Inc. 

Amount: $16,250 . 

Authority: Section 12(b) 

Supplemented an existing contract 3ith the National Diffusion 
Network to provide technical assistance to states fot the 
dissemination, of information about 12 exemplary career education 
programs in the National Diffusion Network. 

Recipient: American Institutes^for Research 

Amount; $100,000 a 

Authority: Section 5(a)(^J(C) / 

Funds "transferred to the Office of Evaluation and_Dissemination 
and combined with other funds to contract for, the conduct of 
an evaluability assessment' of the CSIA program* 
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Exhibit 4, cont. 

. FY 1990 

Recipient: InterAmerica Research Associates 

Amount: $211,789 
Authority: Section 10 

Conducted a series of mini-conferences with representatives from 
cdmmunity-based organizations whose primary focus is on minority 
concerns. 

Recipient: National Occupational Information Coordinating 

Committee 
Amount $69,999 

Authority: Section 12(a) j 

Printed 21,500 copies of A Counselors Guide to Occupational 
Information: A Catalog of Federal Career Publications for 
distribution within the career education community. 



Recipient: 
Amount r 
Authority: 



Capla Associates, Inc. 

$38,740 

Section 12(b) 



Supplemented an existing contract with the National Diffusion 
Network to disseminate information about exemplary career 
education programs in the NDN. 



Recipient: 

Amount: 

Authority: 



America^ Institutes for Research 
$1%0OT • 

Section 5(a) (2) (C) 



Funds transferred to the pff ice of Evaluation and Dissemination 
and combined with other funds to contract fos a rapid feedback 
evaluation of the CEIA program. 
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Exhibit 4, cent. 



Recipient: 
Amount: 

Recipient: 
. Amount: 

^Recipient: 
Amount: 

Authority: 



FY 1981 ' 

American/institutes for Research 
$144,841 

School Board of Pinellas County (Florida) 
$141,543 < m 

Upper Arlington (Ohio) Board of Education 
$149,502 ? y 

Section 10 



Phase I of three elementary/secondary demonstration projects 
designed to evaluate student 'attainment of 9 learner outcomes in 
settings where 54 career education treatment elements are in 
place. (See Hoyt/l977) 



RecipisijJ:: 

Amount: 
Authority 



New York State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
$100,000 
Section 12 (a) 



Funds transferred to the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee and used for a grant to facilitate and 
enhance the use of the U.S. Department of Labor 1 s Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. 



Recipient: 
Amount: 

Recipient: 
Amount: 

Recipient: 

Amount: 

Authority: 



FY 1982 



American Institutes for Research 
$107,00-2 

School Board of Pinellas County (Florida)' 
$103,227 

Upper Arlington (Ohio) Bomdl of Education 

$100,744 

Section 10 



Phase II of three projects described above. 
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organizations and State Career * Education Coordinators. The 
culminating event of this series of small group conferences was a 
large national conference involving. State Career Education 
Coordinators from 47 states and representatives of 16 national 
community organizations: AFL-CIO, National Institute for Work and 
Learning, National Alliance of Business, Association of Junior 
Leagues, 4-H, National Association for Industry-Education 
Cooperation, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Women's American ORT, 
American Legion/Auxiliary, Girls Scouts of the USA, Junior 
Achievement, Inc., Boy Scouts of America, Rotary International, 
National School Volunteers' Program, 'National Retired Teachers 
Association/American Association of Retired Persons, and National 
Center for Service Learning. 

This effort resulted in national action plans for career 
education on the part of all 16 organizations. Forty-five States 
also developed action plans for involving these organizations in 
their States' career education efforts. Some indication of the 
collaborative activity which was stimulated is found in the fact 
that during the five-month period from Pebruary 1 to June 30, 
1981, the State Coordinators of Career Education reported making 
650 contacts with community organizations. During the same time 

t 

period, community organizations reported making 396 contacts with 
State Career Education Coordinators. In addition, 469 mutual 
"contacts were established between the two groups. Further/ 
during FY 1981, 17 States conducted State conferences on the 
topic of community partnerships for cknreer .education. 
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A second type of National consensus conference was conducted 
late in this legislative period involving representatives from a 
wide variety of national community organizations representing one 
of the four following types of minority persons; (1) Black 
^Americans? {2} Hispanic Americans; (3) Native American Indians; 
and (4) Asian Pacific Americans • The funding for this 
legislation expired prior to the time when representatives from 
all of these kinds of organizations could he pulled together par a 
comprehensive national consensus building program with the State 
Career Education Coordinators* • 

A third type of national consensus conference was held with < 
combination of State Career Education Coordinators and 
representatives .from CETA programs operating at the State and 
local levels. This effort culminated in a series ofc regional 
conferences involving State and local persons from bofch formal 
education and from CETA organizations . s7 

National Diffusion Network . The/second emphasis of the 
Division of Career Education is to workNthrough the National 
Diffusion Network to disseminate successful career education 
programs* The three model programs currently underway are 
intended in part as final , definitive tests of the effects on 
students of fully implemented , comprehensive career education 
programs. The other aim is'to add three more career education 
programs to the 28 already approved by the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel (JDRP) . The Division of Career Educations plans for 
the, balance of 1982 include further efforts to locate potential 

„ — / • »->~ 
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submissions to the JDRP and to promote adoptions/adaptions of 
JDRP-approved career education programs • 

Cooperative arrangements with the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee have served to "furnish 
information to interested parties on Federal programs which 
gather, analyze , and disseminate occupational and career 
information* as authorized in Section 12(a). The two-phase 
evaluation contract with American Institutes for Reseajrcl^, 
conducted in cooperation with the Office of Evaluation and 
Dissemination, has served to clarify and refine the goals and 
objectives of the Incentive Act program, as .well as produce many 
of the findings presented in this reports 

The Nati onal Advisory Council for Career Education 

Tml National Advisory Council for Career Education (NACCE) 
was established under Section 406(g) of Title IV of the Education 
Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). The Council was extended under 
P.L. 95-207, and is charged with responsibility for advising the 
Secretary of Education and the Assistant Secretary for Elementary 
and Secondary Education on the implementation of career education 
legislation. The Council is also responsible for carrying out 
such other advisory functions as it deems appropriate, including 
reviewing the operation of programs in the Department of 
Education pertaining to the^development and implementation of 
career education, evaluating their effectiveness in meeting ^ the 
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, needs of .career education throughout the United States, and 
determining the need for further legislative remedy in order that 



broadly representative of the fields of education , guidance and 



services , business and industry , and the general public. 

The members are appointed by the Secretary of Education and 



members serve for terms of three years. The Deputy Director of 
the Division of Career Education serves, as the Education 
Departments Delegate to the Council. 

The first meeting of the Council was held on March 31 - 
April 1, 1975 under the Chairmanship of Dr. Sidney P. Marland, 
Jr. The purpose of this first meeting was to plan and schedule 
the Councils activities for the future , as the Council moved 
through its organizational phase. Pour subsequent meetings were 
held in 1975. 

The Council's Subcommittee on Survey and Assessment was 
involved in the designing and monitoring process of a contract 
issued to the American Institute of Research. <to conduqt a 
national survey and assessment of career education. The report 
(McLaughlin, 1976) was transmitted to Congress on May 27 , 1976. 
In addition to this report, the Council commissioned a total of 
fourteen papers and studies on issues relating to career 
Sdujcation. \ 




counseling, the arts, the humanities, the sciences, community 



the Chairperson is selected from among the public members. The 
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In 1976 the Council met six times* The topics of discussion 
included career education legislation , the Commissioners 
National Conference, the survey and assessment report, 
commissioned papers, and the Councils objectives and future 
activities. 

The Council held six meetings in 1977. They discussed career 
education legislation, priorities of the Council, and recent . 
activities and future directions of the Council.' 

Three Council meetings were held in 1978. These meetings 
dealt wi,th the implementation of P.L. 95-207, adequate funding, 
and policy issues affecting future implementation of career ■ 
education* 

the NACCE renewed activity in 1980 (following an inactive 
year in;1979 due to a lack of quorum) and met five times. The 
following^topics were discussed: career education for -adults, 
career education at the postsecondary level ,^nd teacher i 
training. The Council heard speakers from various institution^ 
and community organizations endorse career education. 

The Council did not meet in 1981 and the final meeting of the 
Council was held April 19-21, 1982. At this meeting the main 
tbpic of discussion was career education under the Block Grant 
Program. ( 

The 1982 report of the CountoiJ^jfas submitted to the 
Secretary, of Education in August, 1982, for transmittal to the 
Congress. Detailed reports of the Council's meetings are 
available from the Division of Career Education. 

« 
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Ch. 3 
STATE OVERVIEWS 



This chapter summarizes for each of the eight States included 
in this review the current status of career education, uses made of 
the CSIA allotments, and the resulting accomplishments. These 
data are based principally on telephone interviews with State 
Coordinators of Career Education. More detailed findings of the 
review of annual reports are presented in Chapters 4 and 5, by 
topic rather than by State. 



California 



California has combined CBIA funds with other State and 
federal resources to support a wide variety of leadership 
activities, including a 1981 national conference on career 
education. Grants to LEAs have been numerous and small to 
prevent dependency on outside funding. Hiring of local career 
education staff has been discouraged in favor of more permanent 
(i.e., locally-assumable) measures to integrate career education 
into ongoing academic and guidance curricula. Larger grants have 
been reserved for IEAs to develop curriculum, distribute 
materials, sponsor regional conferences, and conduct other 
activities designed to serve large numbers of LEAs. 

The State Coordinator describes the career education 
movement as "still very much alive* .in California, with many LEAs 
continuing their programs on local funds. Bringing career 
education to the attention of local decision-makers, convincing 
them of the need to infuse career education into the curriculum, 
and developing materials for. local use, are among the State's 
accomplishments credited to the CEIA program. 

No State legislation deals exclusively with career education. 
However, career education is encouraged or required by several 
special State programs in education, most notably the School 
Improvement Program, 'which requires that career education be 
included in school improvement plans. At?out 90 percent of 
California's elementary schools and 20 percent of its high schools 
. have participated in this assessment and planning program to date. 
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A 1979 needs assessment estimated that 52 percent of Texas 
schools had comprehensive career education programs addressing 
all five elements of the State's implementation model (student 
needs assessment, staff development , career guidance, community 
resources', and Ideal plans) . The extent of involvement is 
believed to have increased substantially since that time. 
Career education is infused into all subjects and all grades 
of the State-adopted curriculum, as well as many of the State- 
approved texts. 

Two attempts to obtain State funding for career education 
failed in the Senate after passing in the House. State leadership 
for career education has instead been assumed largely by business 
and industry, most notably by the Governor's Council on Career 
Education, composed of. several of the State's leading 
industrialists. The Council is currently organizing and —zr 
supporting career education alliances in ten communities. In 
addition, at least seven of the major Chambers of Commerce have 
hired full-time educational specialists who coordinate school and 
community efforts in career education. These and other cases of 
collaboration between the educational and business communities are 
attributable in part to a 1981 Governor's Symposium on Career 
Education, made possible by the Career Education Incentive Act 
program. 

P.L. 95-207 funds have been granted to 19 of the State's 20 
IEAs to provide training, technical assistance, and materials to 
LEAs. LEAs, have been encouraged to form cooperatives to apply for 
direct grants, resulting in the participation of 229 of 
the State's 1102 districts in 42 CEIA projects to implement one 
or more of the State's five elements of career education. 
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Pennsylvania 

Local autonomy in educational matters predominates* in 
Pennsylvania; the SEA 1 s role is characterized more by service 
than by authority* Neither the legislature nor the State board of 
education has acted on career education. However, the State's 
School improvement Initiative, through which every district is 
reassessing its programs' over a period of five years, has led a 
number of districts to identify career education as a priority. 
Most of the concepts of career education are encompassed by the 
_ State Board of Education-approved Goals of Quality Education, 
which form the oasis of the School Improvement Initiative and 
other statewide educational activities* 

Due to the SEA 1 s limited authority to collect data from 
LEAs, no reliable estimates are available for the extent of LEA. 
implementation of career education statewide, although the State 
Coordinator expects most of the LEAs which have received CEIA 
funding for two or more years to maintain their efforts on local 
funds (75-100 LEAs of 504 in the State) . 

LEA grants under the CEIA program have been made on an open 
competitive basis* About: half of the participating, districts 
have received direct grants for program implementation; a number 
of these programs now serve as models for other LEAs in the 
State. The remaining LEA recipients have formed consortia, with 
IEAs serving as consortium leaders governed by the participating 
LEAs* This arrangement has enabled bulk purchasing, joint 
training, and other cost-eff Active measures while preserving 
local control and involvement in the career education effort. 



Florida 

Tlie State of Florida appropriates approximately $20 million 
per year to the Student Development Services Fvjnd, which LEAs may 
use for career education, elementary counselors, and/or 
occupational specialists (career counselors) . Last year $1*1 
million went to career education specif ically, but the other two 
uses of this fund also contribute to the career education effort. 
The State recently committed to permanent funding pf the 
full-time State Coordinators positipn. The State Advisory 
Council for Career Education sponsors a career shadowing program 
for all high school juniors and progress is underway toward 
establishing an emminent scholar, chair for career education in 
one of the State's universities. Florida is now engaged in 
developing its next fiye-year plan for career education, for 
1984-1989. 

* 4 * 
Sponsorship of national career education conferences is 
among the State leadership activities supported in part by 
P. L. 95-207; the most recent was held in April 1982. The 
University of West Florida has served as the fiscal agent for 
State administration and leadership .for the CEIA program. 
Florida's philosophy in the distribution of the LEA portion has 
been to award a grant to every LEA that applies; 41 of the 67 
districts have done so. 

The State Coordinator^ attributes CEIA 'with providing ,the 
means to maintain momentum and enhance enthusiasm for career 
education throughout the State. All 67 counties are involved in 
the movement to some degree, and participation continues to grow. 
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Virginia 



From 1979 through 1981, the Virginia General Assembly 
committed $275/000 per year for LEA grants to implement career 
education* Even though that funding has been discontinued, 
several recent breakthroughs have left the State Coordinator 
optimistic about career education's future in Virginia* 

Legislative actions have included the addition of elementary 
and secondary career education to the State's Standards of 
Quality (a set of mandated curriculum standards) and the 
formation of a legislative study committee on vocational, 
technical, and career education* The State Board of Education 
has expressed interest in the movement by approving a definition 
for career education and giving career education first priority 
in their Focus on Instruction, a program whereby local educators 
present successful programs to the Board* The State Advisory ^ 
Committee for Career Education, representing 23 agencies and' 
organizations, has become very active in promoting career 
education across the State* 

* <* 

CEIA grants to LEAs have been intended as seed money; 
$5,000 planning grants and $20,000 implementation and con- 
tinuation grants have been awarded on a competitive basis* In 
response to the reduction in funding, this yearns grants will be 
for special emphases (e.g., infusion, collaboration) rather than 
comprehensive programming as in prior years. Special priority - 
will also be given tw districts that have* not participated in 
this or other career education grant programs in the past* 

The Staie Coordinator believes that the CEIA program has 
been a strong impetus to initiating career education in 
the participating districts and is pleased with, districts* 
continuation of their efforts after outside funding has expired. 
He estimates that about half of the State's 141 districts have 
made substantial 'progress toward comprehensive career education 
programming. * 
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Connecticut 

A 1980 Connecticut general statute requires that every school 
district have a "planned/ systematic, and ongoing program of , 
career education, K-12*. Enforcement begins this year. - 

Adult Basic Education programs also must include career 
education components to receive State funds and career education 
is included in the Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
program (patterned after ther National Assessment of Educational 
Progress) . Connecticut stud4ri||i scored 10-15 percentage points 
above national averages in last year's administration. Ongoing 
statewide planning and evaluation is assured by biannual 
submissions of a Master Plan for Career and Vocational Education 
to the Connecticut' General Assembly. 

Each school district has a philosophy statement on career 
education, a local action plan, and a designated' career education 
coordinator (generally a part-^tim* responsibility) . These, 
accomplishments are the result of a State appropriation of 
$1.5 million for school years 1978-79 and 1979-80 (combined) , * 
intended from the start as sunset legislation. 

The State has also made goo* progress in installing 
preservice training in career education methods in its colleges * 
and universities. 

The State Coordinator credits P.L. 95-2-07 with providing, 
the impetus for Connecticut's committment .to career education, 
as well as the means for supporting the installation of LEAs' 
career education plans. Over 95- percent of the CEIA grant has # 
been used. to fund six IEAs to provide staff development, 
technical assistance, and materials to all LEAS. 



ihe State Legislature committed nearly $2 million to career 
education in 1971, making Arizona the first State to launch a 
statewide initiative in the emerging movement. From then, through 
1981/ State funding varying from $2 to $4 million annually 
supported a variety of State leadership activities and provided 
incentives for the formation of cQUhty^wide consortia (IBAs) to 
establish and support career career education programs. As a 
result, virtually every school in the State has participated in 
the career education effort and the last annual report to the 
legislature estimated that 60-70 percent of the State f s teachers 
were incorporating career education into their instruction. 

Over 98 percent of Arizona's CEIA allotment was passed on to 
LEAs on a competitive grant basis; seven programs were funded in 
FY 1980 and five in FY 1981. 

After ten years of strong State leadership, the legislature 
reconsiders it time for the responsibility for career education to 
- be fully assumed at the local level. State funding of career 
education is now limited to a provision in the school finance 
formula for $7 per student in grades 6-8 intended for career * 
education. The State Coordinator reports that although career 
education has be^n thoroughly diffused throughout the State, the 
movement has plateaued and may decline as a result of staff 
turnover with lit^e preservice training or continued inservice 
training to counteract its effects. 



Tha IdahorState Legislature has never acted upon career 
education. However/ the State Board of Education has included 
career education in the Standards and Recommendations for 
Elementary Schools and a blue-ribbon Commission on Excellence # 
recently concluded with strong ..recommendations to the State 
Legislature and Board of Education in support of K-12 career 
education infusion. ' ) 

A portion of Idaho's CEIA .grant has been reserved for 
"mini-grants", limited to $300 each, made directly to individual 
teachers with their superintendents* approval. This has resulted 
in some highly creative projects which have generated enthusiasm 
for career education far beyond the classrooms that have 
participated. LEA grants have "also supported the implementation 
of the Idaho Career Information System and a number of adoptions 
of career education programs of proven effectiveness, including 
several JDRP-approved models. The State's plans for the coming 
year include a focus on incorporating career education into 
teacher training curricula of colleges and universities. 

Although Idaho's allotment has been only $125,000 each year, 
the State Coordinator reports that career education in the 
State has "come a long waj-" as a result of offering schools the 
start-up money for career education. Even in districts that have 
not received LEA grants, she sees notable progress toward 
incorporating career education, particularly in elementary and 
vocational programs. 



Ch. 4 

STATES 1 USE OP CEIA ALLOTMENTS 



The States have used their allotments as the Congress 
intended* 

Exhibit 6 summarizes distributions of expenditures for State 
administration. State leadership, and LEA grants. The analysis of 
PY 1980 reports from 25 States and one insular area conducted by 
the American Institutes for Research (AIR, 1981) showed th^t 84^. 
percent of the SEAs* grants were passed on to LEAs,. The sample of/ 
eight States used here reported an average of over. 90 percent/ LBA 
pass-through in PY 1980 and 1981 combined. The Act required that a- 
minimum of 80 percent go to LEAs in PY 1979, and 85 percent in each 
year thereafter. Since PY 1?8Q reports deal primarily with PY 
1979 funds, then, the Congressional intent has been exceeded 
substan- tially, with most States reserving less at the State } 
level than allowed by the Act. 

Purthermore, over half of the SEA expenditures have been for 
State leadership rather than administration, which was also the 
intent of Congress. (Ten percent was allowed for leadership each 
year. Por administration, ten percent was allowed in PY 1979 and 
five percent in each year .thereafter .) 

The remainder of this chapter examines the States* 
objectives ancU^ctivities more closely, then addresses States 1 
compliance with several special provisions of the Act. 
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Exhibit 5 



State Allotments 
P.L. 95-207 



ST 


PY 79 


PY 80 


PY 81 


PY 82 


TOTAL 


CA 


$1,682,038 


$1,237,232 


A mm m* j% 

$ 738,282 


$ 693,855 


$4 ,351,307 


TX 


1,058,241 


784,244 


468,013 


462,745 


2,773,243 


PA 


906,038 


654,224 


394,420 


351/812 


2,302,494 


PL 


599,028 


443,912 


/^264,913 


264,538 


1,573,391 


VA 


408,695 


299,822 


' 178,925 


164,888 


1,052,330 


CT 


245,412 


176,836 


126,584 


125,000 


673,832 


AZ 


189,030 


141,179 


126,264 


125,000 


581,473 


ID 


125,513 


128,472 


125,482 


125,000 


504,467 



Exhibit 6 
States 1 Use of -Allotments 



(As percentages of total outlays in PY 1980 and PY 1981 combined) 





CA 


TX 


PA 


PL 


VA 


CT 


AZ 


ID 


Avg. 


AIR 


Total SEA 


12.0 


it 


14.3 


19.0 


12.1 


4.7 


1.5 


7.0 


9.7 


16 


Administration 
Personnel 

8(a)(1) 
State planning 
8(a) (4) 
Total 


9.1 

.3 
9.4 


2.9 

mm 

2.9 


4.5 
4.5 


8.1 

.3 
8.4 


4.0 

mm 

4.0 


.7 
.7 


.8 

mm 

.8 


.7 

.4 

1*1 


3.9 

.1 
4.0 


6.0 

.5 
6.5 


State Leader- 
ship 8(a) (2) 

Training & TA 

If eeds/eval . 

CZ materials 

Other 
Total 


mm 

mm 

.1 
2.4 
2.5 


2.2 
.2 
.5 
1.4 
4.4 


5.3 

2.6 
1.8 
9.8 


6.4 
1.4 
.7 
2.0 
10.6 


.4 

1,4 
6.3 

• 8.1 


.6 

.1 
3.3 
4.0 


mm 
mm 

.7 
.7 


2.5 
.3 
1.2 
2.8 
5.9 


2.2 
.2 
.8 
2.6 
5.7 


3 
1 
2 
3 
9 


Total LEA 


^8.0 


92.7 


85.7 


81.0 


87.9 


95.3 


"98.5 


193.0 


90.3 


84 



AIR's data b£fi«d on 26 PY 80 annual reports 
Totals may not add up' due to rpunding 
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States 1 Ob j actives 

It would have been reasonable for the States to set 
objectives concerning any 'or all of the following: • 

(1) What the SEA would do to promote caree^ education. 

(2) What others would do to promote career education on 

a statewide basis. ^ 

(3) What LEAs and communities, would do to instill 
career education into local educational practices. 

(4) What students would experience with regard to career 
education. 

(5) What benefits students would derive from those 
experiences. 

0 

However, the majority of objectives contained in State plans 
are of the first type. Relatively few of the second and third 
types were found, and none of the fourth or fifth. 

States f objectives consist largely of work plans for the t 
State career education staff and, to a lesser extent, for their 
.Advisory Councils and grantees. Most of the objectives are on 
the modest side (though by no means trivial) and under the 
direct control of the SEA. Even though most of the CEIA funds 
go to the local level, most of the State plan objectives focus 
on the State level. Consequently, States 1 annual reports are 
primarily concerned with State level activities.* 

Only four of the eight States have objectives addressing 
local-level y accomplishments and only one of th,em has specified 
target numbers of c LEAs that will achieve them. Nevertheless, 
the intended effects of State-level activities are easily 
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discernible - that is, objectives of types 2-5 above are clearly 
implied if not announced as accountability standards* ("To 
encourage cooperative planning among [various groups] to 
integrate career education goals into all instructional and 
guidance programs" is a typical example*} 

As sft^wn in Exhibit 7, six of the eight States included in 

i 

this review specify objectives for State administration and ^tll 
eight have objective^ for State leadership* Training and 
tichnical assistance is the most common leadership objective 
(100%) ; efforts to incorporate career education ix\to teacher 
training institutions is the least (50%). AIR's analysis shows 
similar patterns and also includes estimates of the proportion of 
objectives which had been achieved. The rates are quite high, 
particularly for objectives concerning State administration 
(93%), career education materials (93%), and collaboration (93%ty . 
Only statewide needs assessment or evaluation objectives were 
achieved in less than 85 percent of the cases. 

A comparison of Exhibit 6 to Exhibit 7 demonstrates that 
States occasionally expended funds in categories where they 
stated no State plan objectives, and vice versa. Thus, the , 
following sections, corresponding with provisions of the Act 
specifying allowable costs, deal more with States 1 activities and 
expenditures than with their objectives per se. 
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Exhibit 7. ' ' 
States 1 Objectives and Achievraent 





t States with objectives 


Avg. % objectives 
achieved 


• 


Present study 


Air study 
N-26" 


(AIR study) 


SEA administration 


75% 


69% 

/ ■ 
23% 
46 


93% 


Employing pers. 
Review/revise SP 
Other 


25% 

38 


92% 

91 

96 


State leadership 


100% 


92% 


86% 


Training & TA 
Neears/e valuation 
CE materials 
Collaboration 
Preservice 
Other 


100 
•63 
75 
88 
50 
38 


88 
62 
81 
54 
na 
65 


89 
69 
83 
93 
na 
86 


LEA accomplishment 


50% 


77%. . 


94% 



Note: AIR's categorization scheme is not described in dfetail and 
may differ from that used here, particularly at the local level. 
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Employing SEA personnel: Sec. 8(a)(1) of P.L. 95-207 

The three smallest States 1 expenditures in this category 
were negligible, accounting for less than one percent of their 
allotments (see Exhibit 6) . In the other five States it ranged 
from 4.0 to 9.4 percent, or from less than one full time 
equivalent to 2.5. 

As of August, 1982 five of the eight SEAs still had at least 
one person assigned to career education full time. In two States 
these positions were supported entirely from State funds, whereas 
Career Education Incentive Act funds continued to support a 
portion of the others 1 salaries. Section 9(c)(1) limits that , 
portion to 50, percent beginning in FT 1981. 

State Coordinators and their staffs typically perform a 
variety of State leadership and planning functions, as well as 
* administer State and local CEIA grants. 

♦ 

Reviewing and Revising the State Plan: Sec. 8(a)(4) 

Only three States reported State plan review or revision as 
an objective; in all cases it was -achieved.. One of the three 
States is currently developing its five-year plan /for 1984-88. 
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Staf Leadership; Sec. 8(a)(2) 

By authorizing a variety of leadership activities to promote 
career education on a statewide basis, the Act encourages States 
to extend the CEIA program's impact beyond the LEAs receiving 
direct grants** AIR found that all of the nine States they visited 
took advantage of the opportunity; the same is true for ^11 eight 
States studied here* One of them limited its CEIA-supported 
leadership activities to the development of videotapes for use in 
preservice training. The other seven engaged in a variety of 
activities designed to create interest in career education and to 
expand capacities to implement it* 

Leadership activities fall into four categories: training 
and technical assistance (authorized by paragraphs a, b, and e of 
Section 8(a)(2), statewide needs assessments and evaluations (d) , 
career education materials (c) , collaboration (f ) , and incorpora- 

♦ 

tion into teacher training institutions (g) . 

Training and technical assistance took the forms of 
conferences, workshops, and consulting on the State, regional, 
and local levels* These activities varied from an hour or less 
to a week or more and involved from a few individuals to over 
600* Rather than choose between the approaches of training local 
representatives who would in turn conduct local training, or to 
provide direct services to the local level, most States seem to 
have done both* Teachers and counselors are the most common 

» 

participants in training activities, but a number of efforts are 
directed to school boards, superintendents, parents, and the 

) 
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business/labor/industry community. SEA staff and local career 
education practitioners are normally the presenters; some States 
have made concerted efforts to develop cadres of local personnel 
able to lend assistance to other LEAs. Popular topics include 
career education infusion, curriculum development, community 
partnerships, eliminating sex stereotyping, and proposal 
development. 

Needs assessments and evaluations . In their review of 26 
annual reports, AIR found that States 1 objectives in the 
statewide needs assessment and evaluation category were the least 
likely to be attained (69%) . Evaluation plans appear to be among 

r 

the first disbanded when funding levels are less than expected. 
Of the eight States reviewed here, three reported no evalua- 
tions or needs assessments in FY 1980 or 1981. Two States 
conducted needs assessments - one to determine inservice training 
needs and another to poll public opinions concerning the need for 
career education. Two States measured students' career develop- 
ment achievement, one of them through an ongoing statewide 
assessment program that now includes a career and occupational 
development component. Only one State attempted to measure 
statewide LEA implementation of career education within the time 
frame of this review. • 

, Still in use for planning and promotional purposes are data 
from needs assessments conducted in conjunction with the State 
planning that took place in the late 1970s. also conmon 

practice to. require evaluation components in LEA programs funded *> 
under CEIA. Two of the nine States visited by 'AIR and one of the 
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tight reviewed here emphasize the identification of effective, 
transportable programs as a major purpose of LEA evaluations. 

Career education materials . Seven of the eight States 
reported statewide materials dissemination activities. Three 
established career education resource centers offering 
collections of materials for LEAs' use on a continuous basis; 'in 
one case a single center serves the entire State and in two 
others IEAs perform this function. In one additional case CEIA 
funds provide partial funding of the State f s guidance service 
center. Selected materials are also distributed by direct mail 
(often to every LEA in the State) , through conferences and 
workshops, and by request to the SEA.-Spbdfte professional 
journals, newsletters, and career education networks are also 
used as mechanisms of statewide communication. 

All eight States have developed career education materials 
(of other than an administrative nature) as well as collected , 
evaluated, and disseminated them. They include slide/ tape 
presentations, videotapes, computer information systems, and 
printed materials, mainly of a *how to" ^nature. Topics include 
how to eliminate bias and stereotyping, how to form community 
partnerships, how to institute a K-12 program, how to use 
community resouces, develop an infusion curriculum, represent 
your program to the, community, secure funding, locate 
instructional materials, and learn from the experiences of 
others. At least two States compiled teacher-developed materials 
and at least one produced informational pamphlets targeted to 
State legislators and other policy makers'. One State placed 
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priority on collaborating with the State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee. 

Collaboration . All but one of the eight States reported 
State-level efforts to collaborate, with other public entities and 
with business, labor, industry, professional, civic, And community 
organizations. The results of collaboration include:^ / 
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- Broad-based input into career education plans, policies, 
and practices. 



- Joint programming and resource sharing. 

- Student exposure to the world of work and career 
opportunities through field trips, exploratory work 
experiences, guest speakers, and the like. " 

- Heightened awareness among educators of career 
opportunities and the needs and concerns of 
co-collaborators (particularly the private sector), 
often through experiences similar to those provided to 
students • 

- The integration of career education concepts irtto 
educational programs operated both within and apart from 
the formal educational system. 

- Donations of materials, facilities, tiraei and mon^y to the 
career education effort. 



V 
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<- Advocacy and visibility for career education. _ 
Each of these outcomes was reported by the seven States, 
though the extent to which have been realised is difficult to " 

quantify, either on the basis pf annual reports or, as AIR 

) 

discovered,' from visits to the States. However, the list of 
organizations and agencies engaged in Sta'te-level collaboration 
with career education representatives in the seven States alone is 
impressive. See Exhibit 8. . 
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• r .Exhibits 

Community Collaboration 

Collaboration with the following groups was reported by at least 
one of the eight States;*. 



Business/ Industry t Labor 

State Chambers of Commerce 
Industry Education Councils 
National Alliance of 

Businessmen 
Americans for Competitive 

Enterprise System 
Association of Engineers 
National Federation of 

Independent Businessmen 
Borne Builders* Association 
Farm "Bureau 
Medical associations 
Public Accountants 
Personnel associations 
Hospitals 

.Bankers associtions 
Bar associations . 
Boards of realtor? 
Dental societies 
Newspapers 
Television stations 
Art museums 

Manufacturers associations 
State Labor Councils 
AFL-CIO ' 
Local unions 

Youth and Service 
Organizations 



Rotary 
Girl Scouts 
4rH . 
Lions * 

Big Brothers 
Jaycees 
Sertoma Club 



Kiwanas 4 . 
Boy Scouts 
YMCA ' 
Shriners 
Big Sistets 
Junior League , 
Urban League 



American Legion 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Junior Achievement 
Sertoma Club **** 
Heart Association 
Catholic Social Services 
Ministerial Association 
American Women's ORT 



Public Agencies 

Afmed Forces CETA 
City Council's* Mayors 
SOICC? FBI 

U.S. Postal Service ^ 
/U.S. Department of Labor . 
Vocational Rehabilitation - . . 
Office of the. Governor 
Employment -Security ^ 
Affirmative Action J ^ 
County Extension Agencies ' 
Health Departments 
Mental Health Centrs 
Game & FisluJUjeerves K > 
Departments of Transportation. 
County Commissioners V' r , 
Law^enforcemtent agencies 

Educational Agericies & 
Organisation^ r 

Private schools 

National Diffusion Network K H " 
Instructional TV Council 
Council for Exceptional Children 
National Academy for Voc. Ed. 
National Art Education Assoc. 
PTA 

American Council for Teachers of 
« Foreign Languages 1 
Vocational education 
State offices of migrant educatior 
Universities 

State ttextbook committees \ 
National School Volunteers ? 
Retired Public Sphool Employees , 
School Administrators Association 
Community Education Work Councils 
School Enrichment Resource 

Volunteers / / 
Volunteer Services Bureau 
American Assoc. of Univ. Women 
Citizens advisory committees 
Council on Economic^Education * 
American Personnel and Guidance 

Association ■ 
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Promoting preservice teacher training * * AIR found two 
States actively involved in encouraging colleges and universities 
to include career education concepts and methods in their ongoing 
curricula for prospective teachers. This review uncovered four 
States that had initiated efforts in this area by the end of 1981 
and another three that intend to make it a priority in the coming 
year, % 0'nly one of the eight States reports significant success 
to date. In, that case several State colleges and universities 
offer career education* courses on a regular basis* 
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Di»bursen«nts to LEAs: Sec. 8(a)(2) 

* . « 

There is one commonality in States' approaches to 
distributing the LEA portions of their CEIA allotments: all nine 
reviewed by AIS and all eight reviewed in the present study 
. required grant applications from LEAs and/or other eligible 

agencies. In nearly all cases,- awards were made on a competitive 
basis according to criteria established by the State* Otherwise/ 
the. eight States represent eight quite different strategies for 
maximizing the impact of LEA grants* Some of the differences are 
evident in Exhibit 9. 

Grantees . *LEA* grantees fall generally into three 
categories: (1) single school districts (LEAs) ; (2) consortia 
of LEAs who band together to apply for CEIA grants / and; (3) 
intermediate educational agencies (lEAs) . Direct grants to LEAs 
are used to defray a variety of expenses of local program 
installation or expansion; salaries for local career education 
coordinators (generaJLly part-time) # inservice training, and 
materials are usually the major costs. IEA grants are s ^for 1 
providing coordination and supportive services to LEAs. These 
services include training and technical assistance* materials 
lending and distribution, curriculum development, and promotion 
of c o mm unity collaboration. IEAs serve in much the same leader- 
ship capacities as SEAs, but on a regional level. Taking the ISA 
approach enables States to serve large numbers of LEAs but with 
less intensity and local discretion than the LEA approach ">( 
affords. .Midway on the LEA-IEA continuum is the consortium, 
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where resources are pooled (and efforts are coordinated, bpt the 
governance of the CBIA graht program is clearly in the hands of 
the participating LEAs» ^ 

In FY 1980 and 1981 three of the eight States awarded all 
of their LEA allotments directly to LEAs, one reserved the entire 
LEA portion for six ts^s c one had a combination* of LEAs and 
consortia, one bad Xv a_5offl£ination of LEAs, consortia, and IEAs, 
and one awarded grants to a combination of LEAs, consortia, IEAs, 
and other agencies, including postsecondary institutions and 

private not-for-profit agencies. See Exhibit 9. 

■ / ' i 
Size of grants * There are two competing philosophies 

concerning the size of LEA .and consortium grants. Some States 

opt for small grant awards on the theory that this not only allows 

for large numbers of grants, but also prevents LEA dependency, on 

outside funding arid increases the likelihood of program continua- 

once grants expire* Other States* concentrate their 

resources in -a relatively small number of districts, reasoning 

that levels of assistance below a certain threshold are unlikely 

to have significant impact, and/or that cultivating a few 

exemplary programs will lead to adoptions of the models in other 

LEAs. ; f 

Only one of the eight States ^revieged here is firmly in the 

•large grant" category, making annual awards in the $3.0/000 

range. Two, States express firm "seed grant" convictions; most of 

their LSA grants are for less than $S,000 and both of yiese 

States also award "minigrants" , limited to $300 in one State and 

$1,000 in the other. The other "four States 1 grants average less 
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Exhibit 9 

Summary of LEA Grants 
P.L. 95-207 



This table demonstrates variations in States 1 approaches to LEA 
grant-making in terms of the types and numbers of grants and the 
proportion of LEAs served* * 





CA 




PA 


PL 


VA 


CT 


AZ 


ID 


Number of LEAs in state 


1043 


1102 


505 


69 


141 


" 109 


223 


115 


Total ,amount 
of LEA grants 
(in thousands" PY 
of dollars) PY 


80 
81 


1348 
1032 


951 
724 


781 
556 


449 

.--256 


364 
25$ 


.226 
164 


172 
137 


112 
124 


Number of ISA 
grants f PY 

PY 


80 
81 


1 0 


10 

19 








c 
o 

6 






Number of LEA 6 
consortium FY 
grants PY 


80 
81 


92 
52 


42 
36 


' "40 
40 


41 

35 


46 

i e 
J 5 




6 

5 


23 

-4 "S 


States "making con- 
sortium grants 


i 

i 




X 


X 












% LEAs- served by 
IEA grants v PY 

; PY 


— 

80 
81 . 


100 
100 


-80 
"95 


> 






100 
100 






% LEAs served by 
LEA 6 consor- FY 
tium grants PY 


80 
81 


<9, 
<5 


21 
39 

i 1 


15 
15 


62 
52 


33 
24 




3 
2 


20 
29 



T 



- denotes approximations 

California also awarded grants to postsecondary institutions and 
private agencies (18 in PY 1980, 15 in PY 1981) and some SEAs- 
received more than one grant. 

Texas and Pennsylvania made grants to both consortia and LEAs.* 
Both States reported the number of LEAs served by these grants, 
but neither gave the number of grants of each type. 
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than $10,000 per LEA per year. In one of these States every 
applicant is awarded a graxit, with the amount dependent oa need 
and merit* In another, planning grants have been for $5,000 and 
implementation grants for $20,000, regardless of the size of the 
"LEA. ' t 

AIR's sample of nine visited States was more inclined toward 
the "large grant* theory. LEA grants were awarded to an average 
of less than 10, percent of the LEAs in those States Oas con- 
trasted to about 25 percent in fche present sample) in 'amounts 

averaging $A4)d$<f* K f^Y 

! y-—^ J K 

The "agea<?y type" and "grant pkze" issues both^ijevolve around 

the qaestioo^'^Zn allocating modest resources toward a goal of 
instituting v Aasting -change on a Statewide basis, which consider- 

* • »v ** 

ation is more important: intensity or breadth?" It is a question 
well worth answering, but is beyond > the scope of this repo*^. 

Other observations of tjje ^ight States* LEA grant-making 
strategies are: ~~ ~ ~ 

- Although all of the. States encourage comprehensive 
programming, some fund only specific implementation activities 
(e.g., curriculum development) or program components (e.g., career 
guidance, handicapped students) in any given LEA. In some cases 

these special emphases are in the form of separate funding 

< 

categories in the competitive grant process; in others they 
emerge from local needs assessments. 

- Proposal- review criteria and point assignments reflect 
States 1 priorities and implementation models; For example, one 
State called for proposals to implement and demonstrate all - 
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sixteen elements of its career^ducation tto £ e i, * Another called 
for proposals in each of eleven categories corresponding to its 
implementation model. Another State , whose long-range strategy 
for promoting and supporting career education is through 
collaboration with business and industry, gives this factor the 
greatest weight in evaluating\proposals. 

« 

- Some States compensate for variations in districts' 
grant-writing capacities by putting LEAs into competition only 
with others of similar size. "vi 

- Most FY 1981 grants were continuations of FY 1980 grants, 
but some of the States intended to limit P.fc^ 95-207 funding to' 
two or three years. 

- With one exception, the States' response to reduced funding 
in FY 1981 was to reduce the number of grants from the number- 
awarded in FY 1980. This appears in conflict with the philosophy 
behind the Incentive Act. However, the number of grants was not 
reduced proportionately in most cases~(that is, awards were also 
reduced in size) . 
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All eight States promote comprehensive career education 
programming. Their definitions of comprehensiveness vary 
somewhat, but share. the following key points: (1>- -Career <~ 
education concepts should be infused throughout the K-12 
instructional curriculum (i.e., offered to all students and not 
solely through career education courses) . (2} Guidance and 
counseling programs should emphasize career exploration and 
planning. (3) Career education should be a collaborative effort 
of the schools and the broader community. As discussed above, 
however, States' strategies in allocating P.L. 95-207 funds in 
pursuit of these goals vary. * 

In some States (typically the "large grant" ones) , every 
funded LEA is expected t6 implement all or most of the, thirteen 
activities listed in the Act as comprising a comprehensive ) 
program, and to use P.L. 95-207 funds to do so. In other cases 
funded programs are expected to be "comprehensive", but not all 
activities are supported with CEIA monies. In still other cases 
LEAs are not expected to operate comprehensive programs, even 
though they are generally expected to aim toward that goal. 

4 

Thus, we' find that nearly all States conduct nearly all of 
the activities listed in Section 8(a) (3) (A through M) of the Act, 
but that few LEAs -use .P.L. 95-207 funds to carry out the . entire 
set of activities. 

1 As illustrated in Exhibit 10, AIR's study of nine States and 
the present study of eight both found 100 percent of the States 
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Exhibit. 10 ^ 
Use of LEA Funds 



Columns 1 and 2 show the percentage of States using funds in at 
least one LEA, Column 3 shows the percentage of LEAs using 
funds for the purpose specif led. 





Present 


• AIR 


LEA activity: Sect* 8(a) (3) . . • 


% States 


IStates 


%LEAs 
N-24 


(A) Incorporating CE into instruction 


100% 


100% 


87% 


(B) Career guidance 


100 


100 


61 


(C) Collaborative relationships 


100 


67 


61 


(D) Work experience programs 


sa 


56 


35 


(E) Employing local CE coordinators 


na 


56 


57 


(P) Training local* CE coordinators 


na 


78 


26 


(G) Inservice training^ 


100 


100 


96 


(H) Conducting community institutes 


na 


33 


43 


(I) Purchasing materials s supplies 


100 


100 


91 


(J> Community CE councils 


100 ^ 


56 


39 


(X) CE resource centers 


100 


89 


70 


(L) Local CE plans 


100 


78 


48 


(M) Needs assessments & evaluations 


.100 


78 


73 



« • » * 
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funding the following activities at the local level: 

- Incorporating career education concepts into the 
instructional program* 

- Developing and implementing Comprehensive career guidance 
and counseling services. 

* - Providing inservice training for local personnel. 

- Purchasing career education supplies and Materials. 

All of the States reviewed he^e and the majority visited by AIR 
also reported these LEA activities; 

- Dev^J^ping collaborative relationships with business , 
labor, industry, professional, and community 
organizations. 

- Establishing and operating community career education^ 
councils. 

- Establishing and operating career education resource 
centers. 

- Adopting, reviewing, and revising local plans for camper 
education. 

- Conducting career education needs assessments and 
evaluations. 

The remaining LEA activities authorized specifically by P.L. 
95-207 could not be positively verified from annual reports and 
were found less common by AIR: 

- Employing local career education coordinators. 

- Training local career education coordinators. 

- Conducting institutes for community leaders and parents 
regarding career education. 

; All eight States reviewed here had designated career 

education coordinators at the local level, but it is not clear to 

what extent their salaried are subsidized by P.L. 95-207 furids. 

Some States have policies prohibiting this. Training of local 

*• 
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carter education coordinators typically is shown as a State 
leadership function # rather than a local expense.^ All States and 
most LEAs have engaged ii>-Qonaaunity collaboration , whether or not 
they conduct institutes toward this end* 

Exhibit 11 shows LEA expenditures reported by the States, v 1 
Incorporating career education into instructional and gt^dance 
programs are by far the largest targets of Career Education 
Incentive Act funds* 



Exhibit II 
LEAs 1 Use of Grants 
P*Ir. 95-207 

(As percentages of States 1 total outlays 
• in FY 1980 and FY 1981 combined.) . 





CA 


TX 


PA 


PL 


VA . 


CT 


AZ 


ID 


Avg. 


AIR 


Total LEA 


88% 


93% 


86% 


81% 


88% 


96% 


98% 


93% 


90% 


84% 


Career Guidance 


28 


14 


19 


31 


: 38 


18 


41 


21 


26 


20 


Needs/e*al 


8 


5 - 


1 


2 


, ., 2 


9 


3 


1 


4 


2 


CE in inst&uc. 


20 


51 


32 


35 


19 


37 


28 


54 


35 


50 


Collaboration 


16. 


6 


1 


2 


14 


3 


3 


1 


6 


4 


Private schools 


14 




1 


7 


1 


28 




•* 


6 


1 


Other 


6 


16 


34 


5 


14 




23 


16 


14 


8 


Total SEA 


12 


7 


14 


19 


12 


4 


2 


7 


10 


16 



AIE's data based on 26 PY 80 annual reports. 
Totals may not add up due to rounding error. 
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Section 8 (c) (1) requires States to provide for equitable 
participation of private , schools in the CBIA program. References 
to the Congressional intent to provide sex-fair and culture-fair 
career education appear throughout the Act. Section 6(10) 
requires that at least IS percent of the States 1 allotments be 

> 

used to support career guidance activities and section 6(3) 
requires State matching of CEIA grants. 

Private schools . 4 AIR located no State objectives 
concerning private schools in their review of 26 FY 1980 annual 
reports. No objectives were found for the eight States reviewed 
.here, but five reported some expenditures and efforts in this 
category. Of those five States, four invited private schools to ^ 
participate in State leadership functions, two. encouraged 
applications for LEA grants, and two required public LEA~gralntees * 
to offer services' to private schools in their districts. 

s 

It appears that States generally regafd services to private 
schools as a matter of compliance rather than a State priority. 

Educational equity . The charge to overcome bias and 
stereotyping in career choice (particularly with regard to sex) 
has been taken more seriously. All eight States reported efforts 
in this area'; in all but one their approaches appear quite 
comprehensive, involving a number of different strategies. They 

0 

have included: conducting workshops and conferences on the topic 
(7 States) , developing materials (3 States) and distributing 
information (7 States) about counteracting bias and stereotyping, 
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rtquiring LEA grant applications to address these issues ^3 
States), and screening materials for^bias and sterotyping (at 
least 3 States; in two it is done by the vocational education sex 
equity specialist) • f 

Career Guidance ♦ AIR found an average of 20 percent of 26 
States 1 allotments committed to career guidance; the eight* States 
reviewed here reported 26 percent of their expenditures in this 
area* Both estimates are well above the 15 percent required by 
the Act. Most States require or encourage all LEA grantees to 
address career guidance, some reserve 'career guidance as a 
special funding category, and a^ew do both* < 

State Match * Por every $100 of P*L. 95-207 funds spent, 
the required State contributions to activities addressing the 
goals of the State plan are as follows: ' c 

PY 1979 PY 1980 PY 1981 PY 1982 PY 1983. 
State administration -0- $ 13 $&0 $100 $100 
State leadership 6 

LEA grants -0- -0- $ 33 , $100 $300 

> 

The matching reported in PY 1£80 and 1981 substantially 
exceeded these requirements, particularly considering that the 
reviewed reports deal primarily wit-h Tt 1979 and 1980 funds, when 
little was required, as detailed above. 

The eight States reported a total match of nearly $45 
million in State funds over the two years. However, one State 
included the entire State appropriation for a large program which . 
supports elementary guidance and occupational specialists, as 



well as career education per se. Using a conservative estimate 
o£ the portion of that program spent specifically on career 
education brings the total down to $11.3 million, or 124 percent 
of the eight States' combined allotments of $9.1 million for FY 
1979 and 1980. 

Unfortunately, this $11.3 million consists primarily of a 
one-time large-scale assessment effort and four rather generous 
programs of State funding, three of which have expired. As of 
August, 1982 only one of the eight States was designating its own 
funds specifically for career education beyond the costs of 
supporting SEA personnel. 

AIR found seven of nine States appropriating FY 1979 funds to 
career education by name; the amounts ranged from $25,000 to $2.4 
million. 

Since wide variations are evident in the standards and 
methods used in estimating local contributions reported in the 
annual reports, an analysis of those data would not be 
meaningful. AIR estimated, on the basis of site visits to 24 
LEAs receiving CEIA grants, that an average of only 38 percent of 
the costs of local career education efforts were supported by 
P.L. 95-207 funds, even though no matching requirements were yet 
in effect. Thirty-seven percent of the costs K were .supported by 
local funds and another 18 percent by other non-federal sources, 
for a total matching rate of 122 percent. 

These findings indicate that, at least in the aggregate, the . 
100 percent matching requirements for FY 1982 were being met well 
ahead of schedule. Furthermore, local contributions were, so , 
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large that even a total withdrawal of State' funds would not 
jeapordize States' ability to meet the requirements of the Act' 
through 1982. 

Besides P.L* 95-207, federal programs used to support career 
education! activities at both the State and local levels have 
included CETA, Vocational Education, and E£EA Titles IV-C and V. 



Ch. 5 
STAT? IMPACT 



Without exception, the £tate Coordinators of Career Education 
interviewed in the conduct of this review consider the Career 
Education Incentive Act to have had substantial impact in their 
States. Several who have administered other federal programs 
expressed amazement at how much has been accomplished with so few 
dollars, noting that this is one case where the "seed money" 
theory has clearly worked, with local efforts extending far 
beyond the levels and duration of grant awards. Opportunities to 
- conduct large scale staff development efforts, purchase essential 
materials, and expand career education's advocacy base' within and 
beyond the educational community were cited as major benefits of 
the CEIA program. 

With only one exception, the State Coordinators are not only 
proud of their States' accomplishments in career education, but 
optimistic .about its future, in spite of limited prospects for 
special State or federal funding in the forseeable future. All 
States estimate that a majority of schools have made significant 
progress toward comprehensive career education programming? in 
•some Staffs the estimates are much higher. Furthermore, most of 
the States have achieved important accomplishments on the State 

level to assure -the perpetration of the movement. These include: 

f 
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o Bringing career education to the attention of the public 
- in general and policymakers in particular through 
mechanisms such as: 

- Influential State Commissions and Advisory Councils for 
Career Education,! whose activities include sponsorship and 
financial support for career education efforts, as well as 
advocacy* of the concept • 

- Legislative study committees and hearings on career 
education. - 

- Express ions/of support from Governors and other senior 
State officials, including proclamations of career 
education weeks, sponsorship of symposia, and appointments 
of special councils. 

♦ 

- Ongoing state-wide assessment programs, including studert-t 
testing, and public opjLnjLpn polling with regard to career 
education* ^ 

- Periodic submissions of State status reports and plans 
for career education to State legislatures . 

o Integration of career education % into State educational 
policy through mechanisms such as: 

- Mandates from State legislatures and departments of" 4* 
education to include career education in local curricula . , 

- Incorporation of career education into State goals for 
education* 

- Incorporation of career education into State 1 
accreditation standards. 

- Incorporation of career education into State- supported 
school assessment and planning programs • " 4 - — ^ 



- Infusion of career education into State-approved K-12 
instructional and guidance curricula. 

* ** 

- Establishment of infused career education content as a 
criterion for State textbook adoption. 

- Cooperative arrangements with other State programs and 
agencies for adult education, vocational education, raigrapt 
education, and employment and training. 

Incorporating career education into the teacher preparation 

curricula of colleges >and universities and developing cadres of 
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career education practitioners" to provide training and technical 
assistance are other measures taken by States to strengthen their 
capacities to maintain the career education effort. To a large 
extent, State Coordinators attribute the formulation and execution 
of these strategies to State leadership functions and LEA 
incentives made possible by the CEIA* 4 
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SUMMARY AND OHTCLOSIONS 



) - 

CEIA monies have been allotted and matched a3 prescribed in the 
Act . 

6.5 percent of the annual appropriation has been reserved 
at the federal level for model programs, information 
dissemination, and evaluation. The remaining 93.5 percent 
has been allotted to States and insular areas. 

- The portion of State allotments passed on to LEAs has heen ^ 
more than the required 80 percent in FY 1979 and 85 perpeht 
thereafter. One estimate of the LEA pass-through is 84' 
percent; the other is over 90 percent. Both of these 
estimates deal primarily with PY 1979 funds. 

- The States have spent more on leadership than on 
administration. . . , 

- State matching requirements have been met. As early as 
1980 the average local match was estimated at, 122 percent 
and the State match at an additional 124 percent. Local 
contributions were so large that even a total Withdrawal of 
State funds would not jeapordize States* ability to comply 
with the^XJO percent matching requirements' that went into 
effect in FY 1981 for State administration and in PY, 1982 
for State leadership and LEA grants. 

The Division of Career Education has assumed a national 
leadership role in career education as Well as an administra- 
tive one, in accordance with the Congressional intent . 

- The Division's major emphases have been (1) to- promote 
collaboration' with the business/labor/industr* community and 
with civic and community organizations and (2_y v to encourage 
adoptions of and additions to the' 28 career education 
programs already approved by the Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel. 
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• The '.Division of Career Education has maintained extensive 
communications with the career education community afod 
Collaborating organizations though career education mono- 
graphs , speeches, memoranda, conferences, and technical 
assistance services • 

The Caree r'-Bducation tive Act has strengthened the SEA 

role of State leaders^? jfrT^areer education . 

- CEIA funds have supported a variety of State efforts in 
training, collaboration, evaluation, and materials 
development and distribution. 

- The promotion of educational equity in career education 
programming has been a strength in State leadership. 

- Incorporating career education into teacher training 
institutions' ongoing preservice curricula is an area 
where relatively little success has been achieved and 
is sorely needed. 



\ 
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In distributing LEA grants, some States have o&ted for 
intensity by concentrating resources^ in a small number of 
LEAs while others have favored breadth by awarding large ~~ 
numbers of small "grants . 

- The number of LEAs served by the LEA portion of State 
allotments has varied from 2 percent to 100 percent. 

- Some States have used the LEA portion to fund intermediate 
education agencies to provide training, technical assistance 
and other support services to large numbers of LEAs. Other 
States Jiave'* encouraged LEAs to. form consortia, where CEIA 
resourpes are pooled and efforts are t coordinated, but the 

governance of the CEIA grant is clearly in the haijds of 
participating LEAs. In other States LEA grants have been 
made to single school districts. State^ have also combined 
these three types of grants in various ways. 

\ 

- One philosophy concerning the size of LEA grants is to keep 
them small (usually in the $5,000 range) to prevent depend- 
ency on outside funding. Another is to make them large 
enough (usually $30,000 or more) to assure an impact. Which 
approach is more effective in promoting' innovation on a 
Statewide basis has not been determined. 
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- All of the States reviewed promote a c^prehensive approach 
to career education programming and most of them have funded 
all of the 13 LEX*"activities authorized by the Act. However , 
,C£S^ funds rarely support all 13 activities in a given LEA. 

The CEIA has coated a widespread awareness of and involvement " 
ment in career education within the elementary and secondary 
educa ti on commun ity . 

- In most States the majority of LEAs have been reached 
through a combination of State leadership activities 

and LEA grants. In some States all LEAs have been served. 

- All of the eight States estimate that a majority 1 of schools 
have made significant progress toward comprehensive career 
education programming; in some States the estimate is over 
90 > percent. 



State Career Education Coordinators report that the CEIA 
program is one case where *seed 'grants* have clearly 
worked, with local efforts extending far beyond the 
levels and duration of grant awards. 



The CEIA has created widespread awareness of and involvement in 
career education among the business/labor/industry community and 
civic and community organizations . 

- Sixteen, organizations have formulated national action plans 
for career education as a result of the Division of Career 
Educations leadership efforts. Forty-five States have in 
turn made plans to coordinate with these organizations. 

- Bight States reported collaborative efforts- with a total of 

86 different agencies and organizations. 

♦ 

The CEIA has strengthened States' capacities to promote career 
education on an ongoing basis . 

- In many States career education has been brought to 
the attention of the public in general and policymakers 

in particular through mechariisms such as legislative study 
committees, statewide assessment programs, and demonstra- 
• " tions of support from Governors and other senior officials.^ 
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- Career education has been established as State educational 
policy in some States through legislative actions and the 
inclusion of career education in State goals for education, 
accreditation standards, school improvement initiatives, and 

- State-approved curricula and texts *V ' 

- Working* with other State agencies and developing cadres of 
career education experts are among the other methods employed 
by SEAs tta expand career education's advocacy base and to 
integrate\career education throughout the education system 
and into employment, training, and human services programs. 

In spite of its relatively small size and short duration, it 
appears that the Career Education Incentive Act has achieved its 
purpose of advancing the career education movement from the 
research and development stage well into nationwide implementa- 
tion* Furthermore, the integration of career education into 
States 1 policies and programs gives reason to believe that the 
impact will endure* l ; 

The CEIA program's success in promotihg career education at 
the local, State, and national levels demonstrates the feasi- 
bility of combining federal leadership and support for innovation 
with recognition that education is ultimately a" S^ate and local 
responsibility* Particular features of the Act which seem to have 
contributed to its impact include: wide discretion in SEAs 1 and 
LEAs' use of funds, minimum reporting requirements, defining 
federal support combined with increasing matching requirements, 
and provision for leadership at both the State and national 
levels. 1 
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APPENDIX B 
-PUBLIC LAT 95-207— DEC 13, 1977 



CAREER EDUCATION INCEOTIVE ACT 
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91 STAT. 1468 PUBLIC 95-207— DEC 13, 197T 

•ula to the concept of career education by institutions of higher * 
education locsxed in eh* State; 

(3) malting payments to local edu cati o nal agencies for com- 
prtJuxmn programs including— 

(JL) instilling omr tducadoa concepts and approach * ! 
ux tit classroom; 

(B) dereiopinar and implementing comprthanarra career 
m t\f 3 \ t— } .^ itrt<aim^ placement, and foilowup strricta on- - 
uzing co unsel ors, ^arhtffi parents, and community resource 
personnel; 

(C) dereloping and implementing coilaboratire relation- 
ships with organizations representing the handicap pa<L 
minority yroups. and woman and with ail other elements of 
tha community, including tha usa of personnel from such 
organizations and tha communicy as resource parsons in 
schools .and for student acid trips into chat communicy; 

CD) derelopinjf and implementing work experiences, for 

*ndmtt whoaa primary purpose is carear exploration, if such 

^ work txpariancas ara related to existing or potential carear 

opportunities and do not displace other workers who perform 
wo rk ; 

(E) employing coordinators of career ed u ca t ion in local 
^ttfantiftrnl ™» m ^mhinicoM n4 mch agendas (but 

• noi theindiridual school building lerei) ; 

. o (F) training of local career education coordinators; 

(G) proriding inserrtca education for educational *pemn- 
aeL especially teachers, counselors, and school administrators, 
designed to help such personnel to understand career tduca- 

' rion, to acquire competencies in the field of career education 
* md to acquaint such personnel with the changing work pat* 
E^Tftf of rrymrt women, ways of orercounng sex stereo 
typing in career education, and ways of a gisting women 
and men to broaden their career horizons; ' 

(H) conducting institutes for members of boards of local 
educational agencies* community leaders, and parents con* 
earning the nature and goala of career education; v 

(X) purchasing instructional materials and supplies for 
career education actirities; / 

(J) ^ r*Kiukfn^ and operating community career education 
councils; " . 

(S) establishing and operating career education resource 
centers jarring bock students and the general public: 

(L) adopting, rariewing, and rarising local plans for coor* 
dinating tha implementation of tha comprahensire program; 
and © 

(M) conducting needs ssseaunents and eraluatioua; and 

(4) renewing aid rarising tha State plan. - ,* 

(b) Tha State sukll make payments to local educational agencies 
for tha purposes described in paragraph (3) of subsection fa) from 
funds recti red under this let upon applications approred by the 
State educational agency. Such payments shall, to tha extent prac- 
ticable, be made on an equitable basis in accordance with criteria estab- 
lished br tha State educational agency, consistent with section 6(9), 
haring'dua regard for the special needs of local educational agencies 
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stars n-cfi 

Stc 7. Ererr Start desiring to receire funds aporoprioredouauant Ca ^^' 
to ^yTTTTt 4 shiU submit to tht Commissioner by July 1, 1379, a Sua 25 ^5C -soo. 
plan which shoil^ 

(1) set qui erpiicidy tht objecsTts the State will seek to ochiere * 
. br tht end of each of tht fiscal rnrs for ^hich fundi art mads 
oroiLiole undtr this Act in implementing the goal of pro riding 
career education for students in'eiementary and secondary schools 
wi thin tht State, -rch specmi emphasis on o r e rc ornin^ sex bias 
and stereotyping, and sec oat tht methods by which tht stow will 
<eek each jear to ichiere such obj ectires with ail resources araii* 
aqlt; 

(*2) describe- the methods by which the funds rectrred under 
this Acs will be used, in accorannct with section 3, to implement 
the ortrail objectiTw in each of the fiscal rears far which funds - 
art made arailabit under this Act: 

- (3) set forth policies and procedures which tht Stat* will £ol* 
low to atrmrt equal access of all students (including the haudi* 
capped and mtmbtrs of both sets) to career ednraenn programs 
carried oat undtr the Statt £ian; w 

(4) proridt tdtcuit* assurance that tht requirements of sec- 
tion. 6 wiE bt met in each fiscal rear a&er fiscal year 1979; and 

(3) proridt propoted criteria to tht Ccmmisaiontr for tht 
rraiuanoa erf tht extant to which tht State will acMtrt tht objec- 
Lwts sat out in tht State plan. 

***■ exs of rutrbt 

Ssa 3, (a) Subject to tht prorisLons of sections 9(b) and 10, funds ***** 

recidred under this Act may bt used only to pay tht Federal short PJ^fyv^ 

of tht total costs of- - * % ~ 20USC2SJ7. 

(1) employing such additional State educ a t io nal agency per- 

V rmml tl m*7^ r*^?^ t^mmitfnom ±nA gortptii^trrnn 

* * of p imia ms i-qhrtri tinder ffis Act; . 

(2) proriding Statt leadership for career education* either 
d i re c t l y or through with publio agencies and pri- 
me ^ytfw*H/m^ »(T^?nfimy msritntians of higher education), 

"(A) co c ducriflt ; tnstrriet institute* for frfacirional per* 
scnntl; ^ 

(3) training local career education coordinators; 

(O coflectiag, eralnaring, and dmermnating career edu- 
1 canon rneftrilt on an intrastate and interstate basil* with 
special emphasis onorjercozningsex bio*' and stereotyping; 

(D) conducting statewide needs' airarmnrnt ana* eraino* 
don studite: „ 

(E) conducting statewide career education leadership 
^o n^r tneet? 

(7) «tg*gfrig in coQaboratirt ^relationships with other 
agencies of Statt gO T emment and with public agencies and 
pa rate ^r^Tflfretifrrrt representing business, labor* industry 
and tht professions and organisations ; representing the handi- 
canoed, minority groups, women, a&A older Americans; and * 

(G) promoting the adaptation or teacher-training enrric- 
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unieaaiuca Jonas are appropriated in- the tbcsf year prior to the fiscal 
rear In which such funds vfitl be oo abated* .md'uniess such funds are 
wi* aruiiabie for txpeadirure Xo che States. prior to the beginning of 
such dscat year, 

.maracc a 

Sec 5. fa) (1) From the funds appropriated pn™*iie to action 4 Sw* tilaqraa. 
for each dscai year which on sot rtserred under paragraph (2) of «*&«=x . 
this subsection, .che Commasioaer * h& d jilot to each ytctSn amoun t *^ ^* 
woich bears du ana ratio co jucn funds as such Stated population 
aged drt co eighteen, inciusire. bears co cat tocaT^opuieriou, a^ed art 
to tighten , inclusive of ail the States, escept chat >ao State snail be 
Vl^td from such funds for esca dscai War aa ^^^"n^ less than 

ass.ooa 

m ( 2) F rom the remainder of tht funds appropriated pursuant to sec* Kmtnm 
cioa4 for each fiscal year, the Commmioaer may reserTe— 

(A) an tmanm noc to ^esceed 5 per centum each rear for. the 
administration of this Act and for making model ftt o gra aa grants 
pursuant to section 10, 

(B) en amount not to exceed I per crntrnn each rear for the 
purpose cflf^earrying ote the information program pursuant to ' 
section 12 of this Act, 

(C) an amount not to esceed one-half of one per cenmrn each 
year for the purpose of carrying out a national, traiuodon of the 
trfectrreaese of programs assisted under this Act in carrying out 

' i purposes of this Act. and 

(U) an amount equal to I per centum for the purpose of making 
g»ymentsto the Votxu Wanrft. Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in furtherance of the pur- 
poees of this ActT* . , . 

(b) (1) A&7 fands allotted to a State under paragraph (I) of rub- 3*QamnL 
scon (a) for which a State has noc applied or tor which a State 
application has not been approved shall be reailctted at ratably 
increasing the ^allocations of each of the States which hare approreel 
applications. * . » ✓ 

(2) If the sums appropriated for any fiscal rear are noc smBeient to 
make the aJlomeun of the mmiTTrnm amounta^specifled^ip paragraph 
(IV of subsection (aj t such minimum amounts shall be ratably reduced. 
If additional sums become arailabie during a fiscal year for which 
sach aHoanents werertductd. such allotments shall be increased on the 0 
same basiaas ther were re duce d, > 

* (c) 3ocw^thscending anr other profnsioa of this Act, any} State 
which recerres, in any fiscal year, the ; ainhnum allotment p re s cri bed 
under paragraph (1) of subsecdSffT^ ^this section does noc hkce^to 
comply with the prorisiens of section 5( J) relarin*tosta£ employed** 
the atace lereL \ 

JJJt5Ci2I0» 

Sxc S, Snrr State desiring to recur e funds appropriated under ^^f*- M 
section 4 for fiscal year 1579 shall submit to the Commissioner an 20 ^ ^ ■ 
application containing assurances that— 

*(1) the State educational agency wfflgjpe the agency responsible 
for planning the use, and adannisteringiihe expenditure, of funds 
recexred under this Act, other than funds made arailabie u nder 
10,11, and 12; " 
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(2) tilt Statt legislature aad the Governor bare beta aotiaed 
of tit Stairs application for such f u n ds ; 

(8) (A) the state wiil expend, from ia own sources, for aay 
fiscal year for which faads aw receiTtd uader this -ic^ aa amount 
tental to or rrtr*fog' cat imount which such State *rpead*d for 
f5mrrin^n ft n dnr^tfenxal year preceding the asw year for 
which tat d^nnf"**™" is made; 

( tat Statt will par from aoa-Ftderal burets tat aca- Fed- 
eral dhare of tat cctts of carryiag out tat Stau piaa for fiscal 
rear 1930 tad for *f ? h of tat cam succeeding fiscal jean; 

(4) <ha State wtfl m«*» trery pcsaiblt tdort to integrate career 
yj^r*^ imo tat regular education programs oderea a tiemen- 'y 
ary sad secondarr scaoois ia tat Start ; 

(5) (A) tat State educational ageacr will reoairg chat programs 
of camr education tatod under this Act win bt admiaatered 
by Stait aad local ednearicaal igeaciri ia such a gimnfr *s to 
atfect all i nstructi onal p rogra ms ia cUxatatarj aad secondary 
education, aad will not oe admiaisxtred solely ts a part of tat 
Toct signal education program; 

(B) tat State educational agency wall require that programs 
of camr rftrfiTfl will bt coordinated br aa iadiriouai baring 
prior experience ia tat field of camr education (who shall bt 
jj^ry^r^ tt t Statt coordinator of camr education) ; 

( 6) such agency wiE employ such scat? as art necessary to pro* 
• riot for tat administration of this Act aad programs of career 

education faadtd under this Act, inch ding a person or persona 
experienced wita respect to problems of a ^crTTnintnnn lathe labor 
m ^ Va fc ^ad stareccypiag saecriag camr education , i n chining bias 
tad stareocrpiag on account of race, sex age, economic status, or 
h ^^i**^ md including at least .sne pro fern oaal trainetLS grud* 
tact aad counseling wno shall work jointly ia the o2ie ot tat 
C principal scad person r esp onsib le for sucar adaiiaistraticu aad 

* coordination and in tat oflct of tat Stau educational agency 
xsiblt for guidance and cotxastling, if any such otSca esdsts ; 

^yragy w iH < ?«?nrn^ ntr *iy renew tat piaa submitted 
ttr rrftn 7 tadVifl submit such amendments thereto as may 
/S b» deemed appropriate in response to such agency^ experience 

with tat program; , . 

(8) tat Statt educational agency will -comply with the prori- 
sons of wrim 9(b) with respect to^tht distribution of raids to 
]^y*l f< faf^r{rm^i egtn^ff* within tht,5tatt ; 

J 9) tat Statt educational agency will not i B ocir a payments 
Ltr this nTwn^ \<y% \ educational agencies within the Statt 
oo tat of per capita enrollment of through micrhing of local 
rrpty} ^ 1 11 — on a uniform percentage basis* or deny fanos to ear 
local educational agency if the applicable jurisdiction in which 
such agency* is located is m *^"g a reasonable tax effort solely 
because sucn agency is unable to pay tat non-Federal share of tat 

(10) aotleai than 15 per ctnrnm of that portion of a Stated 
grant for any fiscal year which is not reserrea pu rsua n t to secnon 
9(b) will bt used for programs described ia section 3(a) (3) (B) ; 

(11) tat funds rectared under this Act win be'osed ia accord* 
tact with, tat provisions of section 3* 
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career education coordinaxors and stxi described in paragraph (1) 
of s e ction 3(s). the FtdertI share of the paTzaeats made gndtr das 
Act from 4 Starrs allotment shall bejoc-more than 100 ptr ^»fn 
tor the fiscal ( mr 1979, act more chaWS ptr ^n^m for the fiscal 
rear 1980 and aot more than 50 ptr cantr-n for the fiscal yttx* 198L 
1982. and 1983. ' ' 

. (2) Tor the purposes described in paragraphs f2) and (3) of sec- 
_rion-3(eK the Federal short of the payments made ander this Acs 
from a 5 tact's aildtzaent ioall bt not mort dun 100 ptr ^"^m for 
the fiscal rtars 1979 and 1980. aoc mpre dun 73 ptr annua for tiu 
fiscal year 198L aoc mort dun 30 oer ^tnrn for tat fiscal rear 1982. 
and aot mort than £5 ptr cfnmra for dBsscal jtar 1983. 

td) f I) If yrart is prohibited by lawfrom pro riding for the par- 
aciperiou in programs of children enrolled in prirate aonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools, as required by secaoa 8(c), the Com- 
misconer may wnn such reauiremeat and ihMl arrange for the 
ptbrisooG of strricts to such caildren through arrangements which 
thatt be subject to the requirements of that wrritttL 

(s) If the Commisrionar determine* that a^Staxe or a local educa- 
tional agejocr has substantially failed to proriae for the participation 
on an eomtaole basis of children enrolled in prirate nonprofit elemen- 
tary ana secondary schools a* r e quir e d by section 8(c), the Commis- 
sioner may waire such req ui r em ent and shaU arrange for the prorisioQ 
of services to such children through smngements which «h*H be 
subject to the reqmrejne nn of that session* 

vttwTi TW&XM^Q 

Szc 10. (a) From funds rtserrtd under section 5(a)(2)(A) of this 
Act, the Commissioner, is authorized to maiqi grunts directly to State 
wd local educatioaal agencies, institutions ox postsecondsry educa- 
tica, and other nonprofit agencies and organizations to support proj- 
ects, including projects of proren etfeccreaeaj, to demonstrate the moct 
ttfecnrC methods and teenhiques in career tducation aad to dtreiop 
exemplary career education mpdels parriruleriy projects designed to 
eHmmer e bias and stereotyping 00 account of race, sex, age, economic 
s ta tu s, or haiutiren . 

(b) ypCTmhTrafirtinr any other prorisioo of law, no funds mar be 
made arailable under taeprorimons of section 406(f) (1) of the £dn* 
cation Amendmeno of 19*4 for grants or co ctri cts with local 'tdnca- 
ti cca 1 agencies for any fiscal rear in which funds are appropriated 
under this Act and r eaerred for the purpoees of this section under 
section 5(a) (2) (JL). 

y otmcoypajtr go mso yifc amoaiTTATToy tsojzcts 

Sec 1L (a) Tie Com nritii oner is authorized to arrange by way of 
grant, contract, or other arrangement with in s t ituti on s of Higrsi* tan* 
citiou, public ag endas and nonprofit prirate organizations for the 
c onduct of poctsecondary educational career dem onstr ation projects 
which— 

(1) mar hare national '"gn^^n 1 ^ or be of special ralue in 
promoting the field of career education in postsecondarr 
erinceriooel programs, 
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(2) hart n^mtl Promise of promoring pcstsecondocy carter 
guidance and counseling programs. port:rnitiiy pcstseccndory 
guidance md co unseling programs designed to overcome bias ind 
ictr to c t ping oq account or net. its. age, teoaoxzue status, or handi- 
cap. or 

(31 show promise of str tngrhening career g u i dtnee , co unseling , 
placement, tad foOpwup services. 
( b ) The Commissioner shall approve arrangements under subsection 
i a * of this section if he finds— 

(1) char the funds for which erwenry is sought will be used 
for out of the purposes sec forth in su bsection (a) of this section, 
and 

(2) that elective procedures* including objective measurements, 
will be adopted for evaluating it lease innuaiiv the eifectivenesj ^ 
of the project. 

ic; For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section 
chert is authonxed to be appropriated $1£JjOO:000 for the fiscal rear 
1373 ind for each fiscal rear ending pnor to October L 1983. 

(d) Kocwithscanding any other provision of law, no funds xxr be 
m«Vu irxilxbl* under tne provisions of section 406(f) (1) of the x*dn- 
r ttiin * ywwrfm«wf_« crt 1374 for grants or contracts witk mstitsdons 20 (JSC 1365. 
of higher education for any fiscal year in whid^ funds art appropc* 
ated pursuant to subsection (c) of this section* 

s ZDUCAGQSf ' YiTTQIf \ 

gw, 12, (*) In consultation with of the Xsrinntl Occupa- iTrrnmrw 

tirmtl Tnfr^* ri ^ rSnprKwriwj flammim^ thm Cammi firmer Aeil 20 USC 2611. 

~fximine the occupational information needs of individuals and organi- ^ — 
at joM eligible for participation in programs tvsri'Wd by this Act. 
The csaminaoon ^nvH+r the present activities of the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Cammxtte«, the State Occu- 
pational Information Coordinating Committees, and other occupo- 
rj^*i information activities of the* Office of Ed uc a t io n , the National 
Tr mi ^ g* of Education, the Bureau of Labor S tat i st i cs , the Employ- 
ment end Training Administration, and such other Federal agencies 
u the Commissioner deems appropriate. Upon the conclusion of the * 
^r*fnfw«r?rm_ the Commissioner snail, either directly or by way of 
grant, contract or other arrangement, furnish information to interested 
parties on Federal programs which gather, analyze end diwmmate 
occuparionai and career information. 

(b) The Commisrioner shall, either directly or by way of grant, ObMuttoob 
^ ntrir t or other arrangement, dfovrriinir* info rmation to int>mr»n 
parties on exemplary career education programs, including but noc 
[im^r^ to programs Assisted under this Act. 

S*a 14 (a) (1) The^ficaof Career Education created pursuant to 20 USC 2612. 
section 406 of the Education of 1974 shall be the admin- 

istering agtncT within the- Office of Ed u cug on for the review of 
the State plans. .applications* end reports suomitted pursuant to this 
Act. In addition, the Office of Career Educieion shall perform a 
nq fCTM leadership role in furthering the purposes of this Act. 
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(5". Tit Ofica of Cirttr Education ihafl, a pea request proride 
teennirai wmrnnce 1 to til ptraciptaag State educational agencies and 
to Guam, ehe Virgin Islands, iaericaa Samoa, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of tht Pacifklslands. 

(b) Tit ytrinntl Adrisory Council on Caretr Education created 
pursuant eo iection 406 of eat Education x mtadatng of 1974 shall 
perform cat sama f u n ctio ns with respect eo eat pr og ram authorized 
under *his Act as eat Council is authorized eo perform with respect to 
eat programs loxhorixad undtr that section. 

(c) Sochrng in this Act shall bt construed eo prohibit eat Xatiaael 
Institute of Education from continuing eo carry out its functions in 
eat Said of career education. Tht Assistant Secretary of Heaith. Edu- 
caoou. sad Weifare for Education shall assure men coooeration as 
eat teawant Secretary deems appropriate between eat Outca of Edu- 
cation and :he Institute eo identifrr research and dereiopment priori- 
ties and, dither di&czij or through arrangements with public agencies 
sad pnrute organizations {including insctunona of higher educa- 
tion), to disseminata eat results of eat research and atrtlopment 
undertaken by tht Institute. 

(d) Tht Office of Education shaQ proride eat Office of Career Edu- 
cation and tht National Adrisory Council on Carver Education with 
smffrient sad and resourcet required eo carry out their responsibili- 
titt undtr this Act and undtr section 406 of' eat Education Amend- 
ments of 137-k 

(t) Stctioa 406(g)(1)(B) of tht Education Amendment! of 1374 
k amtndtd to read as follows : . 

"(B) not Ito than fifteen public members broadly repmtnta* 
eirt of tht acids of education, guidance, and counseling, dot arts.' 
tht humanities, tat sciences, community serrices. business and 
in dustr y, and tht general public* including (i) members' of 
- nfntf am of handicapped persona, minority groups Icaowltdgeablt 
with r es pe ct to discrimination In empbyment and stereotyping 
aaVtrng career choicest and women woo are Icuowledgeable with 
respect to sex discrimination and stereotyping, and fu) not less 
than two members who shall bt representaare of labor and of 
boaxntsb mptctrreiyA 



Sac. IL (a) Unless eat Commissioner finds tht of this 

subttcticn unntceaeary, not later than December 31 of each fiscal year 
each State r e t: ti r in g funds under this Act shall submit to ehe Commit- 
doner a report ereluating tht p rogra ms assisted with funds prorided 
under this Act for the preceding fiscal year. Such report shall include— 

(1) an analysis of the extent to which the oojectrrea set out in 
tht State plan submitted pursuant to section '6 hare been fulfilled 
during that preceding fiscal year 7 

(2) a description of ehe extent to which the State and: local* 
educational agencies within the State art using State tad local 
re s ources to implement these objectrres and a description of ehe 
extent to which funds recerrtd under this Act hare been used to 
acaitre these objectrrea; and 
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(3) a description of the exemplary pr ogr a ms funded within 
tha State, including an analysis of the rtSLSons for their success, 
and i description of the programs which were not successful 
within the State, including an analysis of the reasons for their 
failure. 

(b) The Commissioner, through the Office of Career Edu catio n, AaUwii >**<i 
«wn uuirze each one of the State reoorts submitted pursuant to sub* is cBame«d» 
section i a) and sh all proride to the State no later than three m ont hs 
after the d ata of such submission an analysis of the report and recom- 
mendations for imororemetft Hk&fr-tperation and administration of 
programs being pronded by the State with funds made arailabie 
under this Act. 

f c) The Commissioner -in * II conduct a comprehensiTe renew of a fcme*: report a 
random samoie of the State programs fundeu under this Act and •mmuonM 
shall submit J( report on *uch renew to the Committee on Education o omTmfT — 
and Labor of da* House of RepresenratiTes and the Committee on 
Human Resources of the Senate by no later than- September 30, 1082. 



pncrenog i 



15. For purposes of this Act the term— ~ 

(1) (A) '"carter eduririon ,>y , for the purposes of this Act, except 
for paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 3(a), and sections 8(b), 
8(c), 9* 10, and U, means the totality of experiences, which are 
deigned to be free of bias and stereotyping (including bias or 
stereotyping on account of race, sex, age^econoaiic status, or handi- 
cap), tnroogh which ohe leans about, and prepares to engage in, 
work as part of his or her way^of liring, and through which a* or 
she rilates work raiues to other life roles and choices (such as 
family life) ;- • - 

(B) l4 career education", for purposes of paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of section 3(a), and sections 8(b), 3(c), 9, 10, and 12, shall be 
Krn\**A to acririries inrolnng career awareness, exploration, deo 
r^'^Ti planning, which parities are free of or are 
designed to '""^ bias and stereotyping ( lndnrfmg bias or 
scereocyping on account of raca, sax. age. econom i c status, or 
handicap), and shall not include any actmsiee carried out by such 
agencies inroinng specific job skill training j 

(2) "Commissioner'' the Commissioner of E du catio n; 

(3) "handicapped" means mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
deaf, speech Impaired, njuallr handicapped, seriously emotion- 
ally d istur be d , orthopedically unpaired, or other health impaired 
persons, or persons withspecifio framing disabilities who by tea* 
son thereof require spedaTeducatiou and rela ted set rices ; 

(4) "local educational agency" has the meaning grren such teen 
by section 801(f) of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Actofl965; 

(5) "State* rneanrthe sereral States, the District of Colombia, 
and the Commqnwealth of Puerto Rico; and , 

(6) "Statt td ttrt rm*! agency has the meaning giren such 
tann by section 301 (k) of the filamentary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1966. 
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jJccnua&T to tsz mvxxrmc iwBvy^ or iart 

2) CSC ZZQ2. Sxc. 18. Section 332 of eht Education Imendatna of 1975 is 
ixnendtd- 

ctatain* ind 

_ , / striking ooc ^tiit 

Commnnwesidi of Puerto Rlcc^ ; *nd 

(S) msubsecrioa 'bH3UB). br striking out u and the District 
of Columbia* and inserting in LUa thereof cbe District of 
Columbia and ciu Commonwealth of Putrto Bico*. 



(1) m subsection (b) (2), br strilcM out «*3 per c 
smiting in lieu thereof a l per centum- , and br strik 



ApproTtd December 13* 1977. 
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